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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  NOVEL 

In  this  year  of  grace  no  apology  or  defense  is  necessary 
for  a discussion  of  the  ways  and  means  of  studying  fiction 
in  the  secondary  schools.  The  novel  has  gained  an  import- 
ant, if  not  a predominant,  place  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
in  literature,  and  it  cannot  and  should  not  be  displaced. 
It  is  rather  for  us,  the  teachers  of  English,  to  take  council 
as  to  how  we  may  make  our  instruction  in  fiction  more 
effective. 

At  present  the  majority  of  high  schools  include  some 
study  of  the  novel  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  their  course. 
Usually  from  one  to  two  masterpieces  of  fiction  find  a place 
in  the  program  for  each  year,  so  that  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  most  of  the  graduates  from  our  Illinois  high  schools 
have  studied  at  least  a half  dozen  novels.  Furthermore, 
with  each  successive  year  our  students  are  being  more 
carefully  directed  in  their  private  reading  of  fiction.  Of 
late  years  especially  there  has  been  growing  among  teachers 
a desire  to  guide  their  pupils  in  the  reading  of  current  fiction, 
and  to  discuss  in  class  some  of  the  novels  of  the  day.  The 
chief  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  this  attempt  to  ac- 
quaint our  young  people  with  such  books  are  as  follows : 

1.  All  too  frequently  students  have  regarded  the 
masterpieces  commonly  studied  as  a part  of  the  dead  past 
and  the  teacher  of  literature  as  a creature’  uninterested  in 
anything  that  has  happened  since  he  was  born.  They  are 
attracted  by  the  crispness  and  novelty  of  a book  fresh  from 
the  press. 

2.  It  is  a mistake  to  assume  that  all  good  writers,  like 
all  good  Indians,  are  to  be  found  only  among  the  dead. 

3.  In  so  much  as  our  students  will  in  after  years  read 
a certain  amount  of  current  fiction,  they  should  be  trained 
to  handle  such  literature  to  best  advantage. 

The  question  here  raised  is  at  present  a very  live  one ; 
and  of  late  we  have  been  witnessing  a twentieth  century 
Battle  of  the  Books.  One  of  the  defenders  of  the  older 
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novels  has  admirably  stated  her  position  thus  i1 

“I  use  little,  as  you  will  see,  of  current  literature.  This  I 
place  in  my  general  reading  list  rather  than  in  my  class  room 
work.  I am  one  of  the  English  teachers  who  believe  that  the 
literature  that  has  been  tested  by  time  has  still  an  appeal  for 
healthy  minded  young  people,  if  it  is  sympathetically  and 
wisely  presented ; I believe,  moreover,  in  this  age  they  will 
never  get  it  if  we  English  teachers  do  not  give  it  to  them, 
since  even  the  colleges  are  ceasing  in  most  cases  to  require 
it.  So  the  problem  with  me  is  to  find  a right  approach,  not 
to  give  up  the  fight.  For  this  reason  I choose  my  selections 
principally  from  that  class,  and  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  both  as  a teacher  and  a head  of  a department,  my 
choice  is  justified  by  results.  In  a technical  school,  or  one 
composed  largely  of  foreign-born  boys  and  girls,  I should, 
without  question,  change  my  emphasis  in  places,  probably 
in  some  places  also  my  material,  but  in  general  I feel  sure 
there  is  no  need  of  radical  changes  in  zvhat  we  study;  it  is 
the  how  we  should  be  gravely  concerned  about.  I find  all 
young  people,  even  today,  responding  infallibly  to  certain 
appeals:  what  of  this  well-told  story  full  of  movement; 
of  strong  characters  actuated  by  great  elemental  passions 
that  have  ever  moved  men, — daring,  courage,  ambition, 
friendship,  love,  and  their  opposites;  of  ethical  ideals  and 
ethical  conflicts  arising  from  opposing  wills  and  desires — 
These  I find  still  make  a certain  appeal,  so  as  yet,  for  my 
uses,  the  old  material  has  proved  ample.  I do,  however, 
welcome  any  new  that  has  these  qualities ; the  difficulty  is 
to  find  it  free  from  the  morbid  tendencies  present  in  so 
much  of  modern  writing/’ 

In  view  of  these  various  arguments  we  may,  perhaps,  agree 
with  Sir  Roger  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Without  question  some  of  our  most  progressive  teachers  are 
gaining  some  very  admirable  results  from  this  study  of 
present  day  writers ; but  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
current  literature  are,  almost  without  exception,  perfectly 
willing  to  allot  the  lion’s  share  of  their  class  hours  to  the 
study  of  the  immortals. 

In  compiling  and  arranging  our  list  of  novels  for  study 
and  reading  we  may  well  be  guided  by  certain  obvious  prin- 
ciples. First  of  all,  we  must  ask  not  only  whether  any 
given  book  is  well  worth  while  but  also  whether  it  is  best 

1The  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English;  Leaf- 
let No.  hi,  p.  8. 
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worth  while.  Such  a question  is  especially  pertinent  in  the 
case  of  fiction,  where  we  are  almost  embarrassed  by  the 
multitude  of  books.  Sometimes  what  is  best  worth  while 
per  sc  is  not  the  happiest  choice  for  our  special  students  at 
their  particular  stage  of  development.  If  we  view  with  high 
browed  contempt  the  Psalm  of  Life  or  the  writings  of 
Oliver  Optic,  let  us  consider  for  a moment  whether  they 
may  not  have  served  us  as  stepping  stones  in  our  journey 
toward  our  present  intellectual  heights,  and  whether  the 
appetite  of  the  fourteen  year  old  students  for  such  pabulum 
is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  hopeless  literary  depravity.  In 
selecting  novels  for  study  we  need  not  cater  to  the  whims 
of  the  class,  but  we  must  see  that  the  better  books  we  have 
chosen  actually  interest  a large  majority  of  the  students. 
When,  after  careful  trial,  we  are  convinced  that  we  can 
arouse  but  little  interest  in  any  particular  piece  of  fiction, 
we  must,  of  course,  cast  about  for  some  other  novel. 

Besides  intrinsic  worth  and  interest,  the  masterpieces 
of  fiction  selected  for  the  course  must  offer  a variety  of 
appeal ; they  should  vary  in  length  and  difficulty ; and, 
ceteris  paribus,  they  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  help  the 
student  understand  something  of  the  development  of  the 
novel.  Furthermore,  many  of  them  should  offer  such  ma- 
terial as  will  aid  the  teacher  in  leading  the  students  from  a 
simple  delight  in  a good  story  to  an  appreciation  of  character 
delineation.  Again,  the  instructor  will  be  influenced  in  his 
choice  by  the  fact  that  certain  novels  possess  the  obvious 
advantage  of  being  easily  accessible  and  skillfully  edited. 

No  hard  and  fast  arrangement  of  these  books  is  to  be 
recommended.  Obviously,  as  has  just  been  suggested,  the 
shorter,  simpler  book  which  throws  a great  deal  of  interest 
into  the  plot,  affords  the  best  material  for  the  first  excursion 
into  the  realms  of  fiction.  Treasure  Island  meets  these  re- 
quirements admirably ; for  while  it  contains  much  that  de- 
serves careful  study,  it  grips  and  holds  most  healthy  boys 
as  tightly  as  does  any  account  of  the  adventures  of  Denver 
Dan.  In  general,  the  work  in  fiction  during  the  first  year 
should  be  extensive  rather  than  analytical ; while  later  in 
the  course  it  should  be  both  extensive  and  analytical.  Con- 
sequently, such  books  as  Henry  Esmond , if  attempted  in 
the  high  school,  should  find  place  toward  the  end  of  the 
course ; other  novels,  such  as  Silas  Marner , will,  according 
to  the  method  of  presentation,  repay  careful  study  in  any 
year  of  the  curriculum. 
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The  method  of  presentation  will  vary  not  only  with  the 
advancement  of  the  pupil  but  also  with  the  amount  of  time 
apportioned  each  year  to  the  study  of  the  novel.  In  hun- 
dreds of  high  schools  throughout  this  country  entering  stu- 
dents are  being  dieted  on  Ivanhoe  for  forty  or  fifty  lessons, 
a process  which  naturally  results  in  literary  nausea  or  star- 
vation. Some  instructors,  it  is  true,  by  sheer  force  of  en- 
thusiasm or  craftsmanship  in  teaching,  carry  their  pupils 
triumphantly  through  the  attack;  but  their  less  successful 
brothers  return  with  ranks  as  shattered  and  torn  as  were 
those  of  the  noble  six  hundred.  Even  the  writings  of  Mary 
J.  Holmes  would  droop  and  wilt  if  subjected  to  the  rigors 
of  such  prolonged  surgery.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  dog- 
matic, let  us  say  that  ordinarily  the  study  of  a single  novel 
should  not  be  extended  beyond  twelve  or  fifteen  lessons  at 
the  most;  and  that  the  instructor  who  allows  this  amount  of 
time  for  each  of  two  novels  a year  and  adds  to  this  allot- 
ment the  hours  spent  in  reports  on  the  reading  of  supple- 
mentary fiction,  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  treatment 
of  the  story  teller’s  art. 

Much  time  is  wasted  by  teachers  who  have  not  formu- 
lated very  definitely  just  what  they  wish  to  accomplish 
through  the  study  of  any  particular  novel.  Frequently  we 
are  so  ambitious  to  teach  many  things  that  we  teach  noth- 
ing well.  If  in  the  study  of  each  novel  we  manage  to  drive 
home  and  clinch  a few  ideas,  we  shall  in  the  end  accomplish 
much  more  than  many  of  us  are  at  present  achieving.  Vari- 
ous purposes  may  and  do  require  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment; and  nowhere  is  this  truism  more  applicable  than  in 
the  study  of  the  novel,  for  the  possible  lines  of  approach 
and  plans  of  attack  are  well  nigh  legion.  But  if  the  present 
study  should  lead  any  teacher  to  dawdle  his  time  in  an 
extremely  minute,  exhaustive  study  of  any  novel,  it  shall, 
in  so  much,  have  failed  of  one  of  its  chief  purposes  and 
shall  have  served  to  propagate  an  error  against  which  the 
writer  would  protest  most  emphatically.  No  one  method 
of  teaching  fiction  should  be  carried  to  the  point  of  weari- 
ness. It  is  with  the  hope  of  offering  to  the  entered  appren- 
tices of  our  order  some  new  points  of  view,  and  to  the  fel- 
lowcrafts  and  master-masons  some  fresh  methods  of  ap- 
proach, that  these  detailed  suggestions  for  the  study  of 
the  novel  are  offered. 

In  entering  upon  the  work  with  any  particular  master- 
piece of  fiction,  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  question, 
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Shall  students  be  required  to  finish  a preliminary  reading 
of  the  book  in  advance  of  actual  work,  or  shall  they  begin 
their  study  before  they  have  completed  the  reading?  To 
this  query  successful  teachers  will  return  various  answers. 
Some  will  urge  that  without  aid  the  immature  student  is 
incapable  of  grasping  the  story  of,  let  us  say,  Ivanhoe ; and 
that  such  books  should  be  divided  into  sections,  each  suit- 
able for  a single  day’s  reading  and  report.  Others  will 
reply  that  Ivanhoe  is  not  the  happiest  choice  for  introducing 
the  student  to  the  study  of  fiction ; and  that  if  such  a tale 
as  Treasure  Island,  be  used,  every  healthy  boy  in  class  will 
devour  it  at  a single  sitting.  Should  the  teacher  be  bound 
by  the  prescriptions  of  an  iron-clad  course  of  study  to  use 
Ivanhoe  in  the  first  year,  as  many  instructors  are,  he  may 
sometimes  arouse  the  weaker  students  to  sustained  effort 
by  challenging  the  class  to  regard  the  reading  as  something 
of  an  achievement.  A certain  skillful  teacher  in  an  Illinois 
school  at  times  expresses  in  the  class  room  some  cautious 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  students  are  ready  for  so  long 
a book;  and  he  thereby  gains  a reaction  easily  imaginable. 
If,  however,  pupils  find  it  hard  to  carry  the  thread  of  such 
a lengthy  story,  they  should  be  allowed,  and  sometimes  en- 
couraged, to  outline  in  a sentence  or  two  the  contents  of 
each  chapter. 

Assuming  that  ordinarily  it  is  best  for  students  to  finish 
a preliminary  reading  of  the  story  in  advance  of  class  dis- 
cussion, let  us  consider  some  questions  concerning  the  as- 
signment of  such  reading  and  the  preparation  for  it.  Usu- 
ally the  teacher  will  determine  the  time  necessary  for  read- 
ing the  book ; but  occasionally  he  may  well  leave  the  matter 
to  the  vote  of  the  class.  Here  one  instructor’s  experience 
has  impressed  him  with  the  fact  that  the  votes  of  the  opti- 
mists usually  offset  those  of  the  pessimists,  and  that  thus 
is  secured  a happy  mean.  In  assigning  comparatively  short 
books,  such  as  Treasure  Island  or  Silas  Marner , the  teach- 
er’s chief  concern  lies  in  seeing  that  students  have  promptly 
provided  themselves  with  copies  of  the  text,  and  that  they 
have  begun  the  reading;  for  usually  the  rest  of  the  prepara- 
tion will  largely  take  care  of  itself. 

Ordinarily,  of  course,  a few  words  of  council  or  of 
preliminary  explanation  should  precede  the  reading  of  even 
these  shorter  stories.  For  example,  the  instructor  may  take 
a moment  for  reading  in  class  certain  paragraphs  from 
Stevenson’s  Gossip  on  Romance  or  that  illuminating  letter 
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to  W.  E.  Henley ; or  he  may  prepare  the  students  to  realize 
that  George  Eliot  is  less  concerned  with  telling  an  attractive 
story  about  the  weaver  of  Ravenloe  than  she  is  in  portray- 
ing his  spiritual  regeneration.  After  some  such  simple 
preparation,  seasoned  with  a little  encouragement  and  a few 
hints  tempting  the  students  to  the  reading,  the  teacher  may 
well  send  the  class  to  such  easier  tales  as  those  just  sug- 
gested ; but  in  dealing  with  longer  and  more  involved  stories, 
especially  with  such  as  portray  unfamiliar  times  and  peo- 
ples, he  will  plan  his  preliminary  matter  much  more  care- 
fully. 

Mere  length  of  story  is  not  always  a serious  obstacle 
to  the  understanding ; for  nearly  every  student  who  runs  may 
read  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  with  but  little  previous  di- 
rection. Ivanhoe  is  but  slightly  longer  than  Cooper’s  novel ; 
yet  it  demands  much  fuller  preparatory  attention,  simply 
because  the  life  and  customs  Scott  here  describes  are  prac- 
tically unknown  to  most  pupils.  Without  much  question 
Ivanhoe  may  be  studied  to  best  advantage  when  the  student 
is  gaining  or  has  acquired  in  the  history  class  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  days  when  knighthood  was  in  flower;  but  at 
times  the  rigidity  of  the  school  program  makes  impossible 
such  a correlation.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  youngster’s 
appreciation  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  as  lank  and  lean  as  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  it  must  be  given  some  preliminary  nour- 
ishment. Through  brief  talks  by  the  teacher  and  oral  re- 
ports by  the  students,  through  pictures  and  assigned  read- 
ings, knight  and  lady,  tilt  and  feast  must  be  revivified.  In 
the  midst  of  this  work,  however,  let  us  ever  remember  that 
primarily  we  are  dealing  with  a story  and  not  with  an  his- 
torical disquisition.  The  setting  of  a novel  sometimes  re- 
quires more  preliminary  attention  than  does  the  course  of 
events ; but  at  times  the  mastery  of  the  plot  demands  some 
careful  oversight.  After  assigning  certain  books  in  which 
the  threads  of  the  story  are  somewhat  involved,  the  teacher 
may  from  time  to  time  well  give  a little  incidental  help  upon 
the  hardest  knots.  Thus  the  reading  of  A Tale  pf  Two 
Cities , fascinating  as  students  find  it,  may  sometimes  be 
lightened  by  a little  judicious  explanation  of  some  dark 
points  in  the  plot  or  by  a hint  that  Sidney  Carton  is  a char- 
acter well  worth  watching  carefully. 

With  the  preliminary  reading  finished  and  the  class 
ready  for  the  study,  the  teacher  will  first  assure  himself 
that  the  pupils  have  grasped  the  entire  story  in  sufficient 
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detail  for  his  particular  purposes.  Many  a good  class  pe- 
riod, however,  has  been  wasted  in  minutely  reproducing  the 
chapters  of  a lengthy  narrative.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the 
painstaking  reproduction  of  certain  parts  of  a novel  may 
be  thoroughly  justifiable;  but  as  a rule  nothing  can  be  dead- 
lier than  to  dawdle  away  the  hour,  as  many  teachers  do, 
listening  to  students  doling  forth  in  painful  detail  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Black  Knight. 

In  testing  how  fully  the  class  has  mastered  these  essen- 
tials of  the  story,  the  wise  instructor  will  vary  his  method 
of  quizzing.  When  he  calls  upon  successive  students  to  give 
the  gist  of  a plot,  he  will  insist  that  they  tell  the  story  with 
measureable  completeness,  with  rapidity,  and  in  good  Eng- 
lish. He  will  not  accept  a slovenly,  hazy,  contribution, 
though  he  will  try  to  discover  why  the  student  has  stumbled. 
He  will  recall  to  the  firing  line  any  pupil  who  believes  that 
the  uttering  of  a few  sentences  has  relieved  him  of  any 
further  responsibility  during  the  class  hour.  Occasionally 
he  will  assign  in  advance  a number  of  subjects  practically 
covering  all  the  important  features  of  the  story  and  will 
then  use  some  or  all  of  these  topics  for  ten  minute  written 
or  three  minute  oral  reports.  At  times  he  will  bombard 
the  class  with  a fire  of  questions  to  be  answered  rapidly 
either  orally  or  in  writing ; or  he  will  ask  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  a goodly  number  of  easily  recognizable  quotations. 
Certain  books,  such  as  A Tale  of  Two  Cities , he  may  re- 
view by  asking  the  students  to  arrange  the  chief  events  in 
chronological  order.  All  the  quizzing,  however,  should  not 
come  from  the  instructor:  students  should  be  allowed  ample 
opportunity  for  asking  questions  on  obscure  points.  Even 
in  this  earlier  part  of  the  work  they  should  be  allowed  to 
express  their  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  They  may  be  en- 
couraged to  tell  what  they  regard  as  the  best  and  poorest 
chapters  and  scenes,  and  to  show  by  vote  whether  they 
consider  certain  parts  of  the  story  interesting.  Thus  by 
the  exercise  of  a little  forethought  and  ingenuity  these  nec- 
essary tests  of  the  students’  grasp  of  the  story  may  be 
saved  from  drudgery  and  dullness. 

After  the  first  story  has  been  mastered,  the  class  may 
profitably  spend  a period  in  discussing  the  topic,  What  do 
People  find  interesting  in  Novels?  With  a little  assistance 
the  students  will  form  an  outline  containing  the  following 
points:  Plot;  Character  Portrayal;  Historical  Information; 
Description ; the  Author’s  Personality ; his  Purpose  or  Les- 
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son ; Style.  While  this  outline  is  building,  pupils  should  be 
asked  to  place  under  each  heading  the  names  of  such  books 
as  in  their  entirety  or  in-  parts  might  be  read  for  any  of  the 
reasons  enumerated.  They  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
tell  what  they  consider  the  most  exciting  story  they  ever 
read,  to  decide  what  character  from  fiction-land  they  should 
like  best  to  meet,  and  to  indicate  such  novels  as  have  taught 
them  valuable  lessons.  Such  an  exercise  kills  two  birds 
with  one  stone:  it  supplies  the  teacher  with  a fund  of  val- 
uable information  regarding  the  amount  and  the  nature  of 
the  fiction  read  by  the  class;  and  it  furnishes  the  pupils 
with  a rough  scheme  for  the  study  of  the  novel.  This  out- 
line, it  is  true,  is  open  to  certain  obvious  objections;  but  it 
can  easily  be  modified  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

In  considering  with  which  of  these  various  elements 
the  class  should  begin  its  study  of  the  novel,  an  excellent 
instructor  writes  thus  :1 

“In  teaching  a novel,  unless  I am  quite  mistaken  in 
my  drawing  of  conclusions  from  observed  phenomena,  the 
natural,  and  therefore  the  best,  point  of  departure  is  the 
study  of  character/' 

In  the  next  sentence,  however,  the  writer  betrays  the  weak- 
ness of  her  position  by  admitting  that  “the  pupil's  first  inter- 
est is  in  the  story  itself."  Of  course  it  is;  the  story  is  the 
thing;  and  with  it  we  should  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
novel. 

The  plot  itself  has  been  variously  defined.2  Here,  how- 
ever, is  a simple  statement  quite  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
first  year  students  in  high  school:  “A  plot  is  a chain  of  in- 
cidents absolutely  essential  to  a story."  The  plot,  as  Miss 
Dye  goes  on  to  explain,  is  the  framework  or  skeleton,  while 
the  story  is  the  flesh  on  this  skeleton.  To  find  the  plot, 
strip  away  everything  that  is  not  thoroughly  requisite  to 
the  life  of  the  story.  In  attempting  to  describe  the  nature 
of  a plot,  some  critics  have  likened  it  to  the  entangling  of 
various  threads  till  a knot  has  been  tied,  which  in  the  end 
is  either  cut  or  untied;  while  others  have  called  it  a sowing 
of  deeds  and  a reaping  of  a harvest  from  them.  “The  begin- 
ning," says  one  student  of  the  novel,3  “is  a cause  of  which 
the  end  is  an  efifect."  Most  plots  involve  a struggle  of  some 

1May  Estelle  Cook,  Methods  of  Teaching  Novels,  Chicago, 
n.d.,  p.  2. 

2For  a number  of  definitions,  see  Dye,  The  Story-Teller's  Art, 
Boston,  1899,  p.  29. 

3Hamilton,  Methods  and  Materials  of  Fiction,  New  York,  1908, 
p.  62. 
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sort,  a clash  of  opposing  forces,  which  in  its  simplest  form 
may  be  shown  graphically  thus: 


A ~ ~ 3 

In  this  diagram  the  lines  OA  and  OB  represent  the  two 
opposing  forces.  The  conflict  may  be  external, — one  incar- 
nated force  matched  against  another — Jim  Hawkins  and  the 
Doctor  vs.  the  Pirates,  or  the  poor  young  hero  against  the 
rich  old  scoundrel;  or  it  may  be  internal  or  spiritual,  as 
when  Hamlet's  native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Cooper  and  Scott  usually  portray 
the  external  struggles ; Hawthorne  and  Eliot,  the  internal. 
Sometimes,  to  return  to  our  graphic,  one  of  the  forces  is 
so  powerful  that  it  overcomes  the  other  and  goes  on  its  way 
undisturbed,  much  as  a flying  locomotive  might  crush  a 
maniac  who  rushed  toward  it.  As  a rule,  however,  these 
forces  clashing  in  the  plot  of  a novel  are  fairly  evenly 
matched,  so  that  at  times  neither  is  able  to  overwhelm  the 
other.  The  prevailing  force  may  then  be  deflected  from 
its  course  in  some  such  manner  as  is  indicated  in  the  broken 
lines  of  the  graphic.  “What  would  happen,"  asks  an  in- 
quisitive student,  “if  the  conflicting  forces  in  the  graphic 
were  evenly  balanced?"  For  Frank  Stockton’s  answer  to 
such  a question,  the  pupil  may  be  referred  to  The  Lady  or 
the  Tiger.  Other  incomplex  graphics,  such  as  those  given 
by  Whitcomb1  for  representing  the  sequence  of  events  both 
in  simple  and  in  more  involved  plots,  furnish  admirable 
exercises  either  to  be  worked  out  by  the  whole  class  or  to 
be  handed  in  by  the  individual  student. 

Very  early  in  the  study  of  the  plot  the  class  may  be 
brought  to  discover  that  the  events  of  a story  cluster  around 
a single  person  or  a small  group  of  people.  Jim  Hawkins 
is  the  central  figure  in  Treasure  Island ; Silas  Marner  and 
Dr.  Primrose  in  Eliot's  and  in  Goldsmith's  stories.  The 
student  may  also  be  led  soon  to  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween such  books  as  Robinson  Crusoe  or  many  of  Cooper's 

1The  Study  of  a' Novel,  Boston,  1905,  p.  56. 
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tales,  which  consist  mainly  of  a number  of  loose- jointed 
adventures  of  a single  hero,  and  such  stories  as  develop  a 
central  idea  or  theme.  Wordsworth’s  familiar  lines  might 
be  called  the  germ  of  Silas  Marner;  Goldsmith  uses  the 
theme  of  Job ; and  Hawthorne  is  continually  playing  with 
some  phase  of  the  nature  of  sin.  For  most  students,  how- 
ever, the  most  impressive  illustration  of  the  development 
of  a theme  is  to  be  found  in  A Tale  of  Tzvo  Cities.  One 
central  idea,  Recalled  to  Life,  runs  through  the  book  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  last  and  finds  expression  now  in 
the  slightly  grewsome  comedy  of  honest  tradesman  Cruncher 
and  now  in  the  last  full  sacrifice  of  Sidney  Carton. 

Sometimes  the  title  of  a novel,  such  as  Vanity  Fair  or 
The  House  of  Seven  Gables ; will  help  the  student  in  deter- 
mining the  theme  of  the  book.  In  any  case,  the  teacher  will 
linger  for  a few  moments  over  the  title  of  each  successive 
story  and  will  try  to  bring  home  the  force  of  Scott’s  dictum 
that  "a  good  name  is  very  nearly  of  as  much  consequence 
in  literature  as  in  life.”  He  will  lead  the  class  to  see  why 
Godfrey  Cass  would  not  have  been  as  appropriate  a title  as 
Silas  Marner ; and  why  Stevenson  chose  to  alter  The  Sea 
Cook  to  Treasure  Island;  or,  by  a few  judicious  questions, 
he  will  send  his  pupils  back  to  the  text  in  their  attempts  to 
determine  whether  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  and  Lorna 
Doone  were  rightly  named. 

Occasionally  the  larger  unities  of  a plot  should  be  made 
clear  by  carefully  outlining  and  discussing  its  chief  divisions. 
Why,  for  example,  did  Thackeray  separate  the  story  of 
Esmond  into  three  books?  Or,  like  many  of  Dickens’  other 
novels,  A Tale  of  Two  Cities  first  appeared  in  instalments 
in  a magazine ; indicate  the  several  chapters  belonging  to 
each  section.  Again,  in  the  study  of  one  or  two  stories 
the  class  should  be  asked  to  consider  carefully  just  what 
each  chapter  has  accomplished  for  the  plot ; how  it  is  related 
with  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  chapters ; why  it  was 
not  joined  with  some  other  chapter;1  and  whether  it  might 
be  shifted  to  another  part  of  the  story.  Students  become 
very  much  interested  in  an  attempt  to  divide  Robinson 
Crusoe  into  chapters  and  to  give  these  chapters  names. 
Similarly,  they  delight  in  selecting  titles  for  the  chapters  of 
Silas  Marner  or  Ivanhoe.  Such  an  exercise  should,  of  course, 
be  preceded  by  a short  discussion  of  the  requisites  of  a good 

1Chapters  XIV  and  XV  of  Silas  Marner  afforded  a capital  appli- 
cation of  this  question. 
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title, — how  it  should  be  brief,  attractive,  suggestive,  etc.  By 
placing  on  the  board  several  of  the  better  titles  proposed 
for  each  chapter  and  then  allowing  the  class  to  choose  the 
best  by  vote,  the  instructor  may  season  this  work  with  a 
dash  of  play.  During  the  progress  of  such  an  exercise, 
however,  he  must  take  care  to  impress  upon  students  the 
value  of  titles  that  embody  the  very  core  idea  or  purpose 
of  each  chapter.  Furthermore,  in  handling  longer  stories, 
such  as  Ivanhoe,  he  will  usually  find  it  wise  to  limit  this 
choice  of  titles  to  certain  carefully  selected  chapters  and 
thus  to  avoid  carrying  the  exercise  to  the  point  of  weari- 
ness. 

A few  other  devices  may  be  suggested  for  stimulating 
pupils  in  their  study  of  the  relations  of  various  chapters 
and  parts  of  chapters.  Certain  novels,  such  as  Quentin 
D linear d and  others  by  Scott,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
published  in  abridged  form  for  younger  readers.  Ask  the 
students  to  prepare  plans  for  a boy's  edition  of  a whole  or 
a part  of  such  a book.  Determine  what  scenes,  chapters, 
and  paragraphs  might  be  excised,  and  what  paragraphs 
might  be  boiled  down  to  a single  sentence  (that  sentence 
to  be  suggested  by  the  student  proposing  the  change).  If 
possible,  let  the  class  compare  its  results  with  an  actual 
abridged  edition,  such  as  that  of  Durzvard  published  by 
Crowell  and  Company.  A second  exercise  is  to  set  students 
in  search  of  chapters  that  might  be  published  separately 
as  short  stories,  as  has  actually  been  done  with  a chapter 
in  A Tale  of  Two  Cities ; or  to  ask  them  to  indicate  reason- 
ably complete  passages  which  a reader  might  select  for 
recital.  Such  devices  are  highly  valuable,  and  indeed  almost 
essential,  in  impressing  upon  pupils  those  frequently-neg- 
lected, larger  features  of  structure. 

Turning  now  from  these  questions  of  the  relations  of 
divisions  and  chapter  to  those  of  the  author's  method  of 
presenting  his  struggle,  we  may  consider  briefly  with  our 
students  the  point  chosen  for  introducing  us  to  the  plot. 
In  developing  the  idea  that  the  author  usually  starts  from 
within,  with  plot,  and  works  out  to  character,  incident,  or 
description,  while  the  reader  starts  from  without  and  works 
in,  from  incident  to  plot,1  the  teacher  may  find  excellent 
illustrative  material  in  Churchill's  The  Crisis , which  pos- 
sesses the  additional  advantage  of  being  known  to  a goodly 
number  of  the  class.  Mr.  Churchill  chose  to  write  a story 

1Dye,  Op . cit.,  p.  28. 
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of  his  native  city  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  War;  he  selected  as  his  chief  characters  a Northern 
young  man  and  a Southern  young  woman  and  followed 
them  through  their  stormy  fortunes.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, works  from  without-in  to  this  plot  through  a few  initial 
chapters  telling  “How  Eliphalet  Hopper  came  to  St.  Louis.” 
A similar  approach  to  the  plot  of  Ivanhoe  is  offered  in  the 
delineation  of  Gurth  and  Wamba.  Sometimes  the  author 
plunges  into  the  narrative  and  then  reverts  to  earlier  events, 
as  in  Silas  Marner  or  The  House  of  Seven  Gables ; some- 
times he  elects  gradually  to  unravel  a mystery  and  therefore 
gives  us  the  back-story  piecemeal,  as  in  A Tale  of  Tvuo  Cities 
or  Henry  Esmond.  This  matter  of  choosing  a happy  mo- 
ment for  opening  the  narrative  is,  as  a rule,  not  difficult 
for  students  to  grasp,  especially  for  those  more  advanced 
in  their  study  of  fiction. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  in  the  earlier  pages  of  a 
novel  the  stage  is  set  and  the  action  started.  Time  and  again 
apparently  unimportant  events  are  presented  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story,  which  the  student  should  be  taught  to 
note  and  to  trace  through  their  development  into  conse- 
quences of  utmost  importance.  For  example,  Quentin  Dur- 
ward  meets  a meanly-dressed,  elderly  stranger,  and  Godfrey 
lets  Dunstan  have  the  Squire's  rent  money,  events  common- 
place enough  in  themselves,  but  laden  with  the  seeds  of  in- 
teresting plots.  Teach  the  class  to  note  carefully  the  details 
of  these  preparatory  scenes  in  at  least  one  or  two  novels. 
Godfrey's  need  of  money;  Dunstan's  thoughts  as  he  starts 
to  sell  Wildfire;  the  introduction  of  the  riding-whip;  the 
solitary  journey  home  through  the  mist;  the  absence  of 
Silas  from  his  cottage;  these  and  all  the  other  careful  yet 
obvious  bits  of  skillful  preparation  repay  close  attention  as 
fully  as  do  the  stages  of  the  narrative  of  Molly's  journey 
and  death.  To  the  more  advanced  pupil  the  study  of  Es- 
mond will  reveal  a much  more  delicate  and  much  more  in- 
evitable sort  of  preparation  than  can  be  found  in  Silas  Mar- 
ner. 

Another  kind  of  preparation,  more  minute  and  frequent- 
ly more  elusive  in  significance  than  these  preparatory  scenes, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  many  little  hints  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  narrative,  finger  posts  we  might  call  them, 
which  the  author  sets  up  from  time  to  time  along  the  path 
of  the  plot.  In  every  well-constructed  story  coming  events 
cast  many  shadows  before  them.  Sometimes  these  hints 
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crystalize  into  positive  statement,  as  in  the  closing  sentence 
of  George  Eliot's  second  chapter: 

“But  about  the  Christmas  of  that  fifteenth  year,  a sec- 
ond great  change  came  over  Marner’s  life,  and  his  history 
became  blent  in  a singular  manner  with  the  life  of  his  neigh- 
bors." 

More  frequently,  however,  these  hints  are  held  in  solu- 
tion and  yield  their  promise  of  development  to  the  well- 
trained  reader  only.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  declaration 
of  Lord  Castlewood:  “Ah,  Trix!  thou  wilt  ever  leave  the 
old  friend  for  the  new."  But  subtle  or  obvious,  these  hints 
strew  the  pages  of  our  better  novels  so  thickly  that  students 
soon  come  to  wonder  how  they  could  have  been  blind  to 
them,  and  often  to  re-read  the  entire  story  in  this  fascinating 
business  of  watching  every  clew  that  promises  development. 
Only  the  teacher  who  has  never  piloted  a class  through  such 
an  exercise  will  wail  that  such  a careful  study  kills  the 
interest.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  maintain  that  the 
trained  spectator  gains  no  more  and  no  greater  pleasure 
from  watching  a football  game  than  does  he  whom  the 
contest  presents  nothing  but  the  repeated  piling  up  of  the 
warriors.  One  word  of  caution,  however,  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary; such  a study  is  only  one  of  the  many  means  toward 
our  end  and  should  give  place  to  other  important  matters 
as  soon  as  pupils  have  once  mastered  it. 

The  comparison  of  the  struggle  in  the  plot  with  the 
progress  of  a game  offers  a valuable  approach  for  elucidating 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  through  the  first  half  of  many 
novels.  The  most  exciting  contests,  the  game  we  like  best 
to  win,  is  not  a one-sided  affair ; the  keener  thrill  comes 
when  our  opponent  scores  first  but  is  finally  mastered.  So 
with  many  plots.  The  skillful  story  teller  forces  us  to  take 
sides,  to  sympathize  with  the  just  in  their  struggle;  or  if  no 
moral  conflict  be  involved,  to  wish  well  for  the  cause  of  the 
hero.  In  many  plots  the  antagonist  holds  the  upper  hand 
through  the  earlier  parts  of  the  story.  The  profligate  Thorn- 
hill seduces  Olivia  and  sends  the  Vicar  and  his  family  to  a 
squalid  debtor’s  prison.  Goldsmith  here  painted  in  as  dark 
colors  as  he  could  the  apparent  triumph  of  evil.  To  put 
into  another  form  this  matter  of  the  nature  of  the  earlier 
chapters  of  a novel,  we  may  say  that  usually  in  them  an  t 
obstacle  is  set  up  which  is  later  to  be  surmounted.  Thus, 
John  Silver  and  his  crew  gain  the  upper  hand  on  Treasure 
Island;  Silas  is  isolated  from  human  companionship;  John 
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Ridd  begins  a seemingly  hopeless  fight  against  the  Doones ; 
and  Henry  Esmond’s  shield  is  darkened  with  the  bar  sinister. 
Cooper’s  method,  however,  is,  in  general,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent; for  Leatherstocking  is  usually  rescued  from  one 
tomahawk  only  to  be  exposed  to  another.  That  his  adven- 
tures might  frequently  be  shuffled  into  some  other  order 
with  but  little  loss  of  continuity,  soon  becomes  evident  even 
to  novitiates  in  the  study  of  the  story-teller’s  art. 

In  attempting  to  bring  home  to  students  the  significance 
of  the  term  “climax,”  teachers  sometimes  fail  to  distinguish 
between  two  very  distinct  uses  of  the  word.  Ordinary  pupils 
think  of  climax  as  the  point  of  highest  interest,  which,  in  a 
well-constructed  story,  usually  falls  near  the  close  of  the 
book,  as  when  Carver  Doone  is  sucked  into  the  quagmire, 
or,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  drama,  when  Rosa- 
lind resumes  her  woman’s  weeds.  This  climax  of  interest 
must,  however,  not  be  confused  with  climax  of  plot.  The 
latter  has  been  well  defined1  as  “the  point  where  conse- 
quences set  in where  the  characters  begin  to  reap  what 
they  have  sown.  Silas  decides  to  keep  Eppie ; and  from  that 
moment  the  tide  of  his  existence  is  turned  toward  the  shores 
of  human  sympathy. 

Just  here  one  caution  is  perhaps  necessary.  Possibly 
some  of  us  have  fallen  into  absurdities  when  we  have 
tempted  to  fit  certain  dramas  into  that  Procrustean  bed  of 
plot  devised  by  Freytag.  Let  us  not  play  the  part  of  even 
greater  folly  by  attempting  to  devise  such  a couch  for  the 
novel.  Certain  story-tellers,  such  as  Cooper,  glory  in  chas- 
ing from  one  adventure  to  another,  rejoicing  in  the  fray 
as  it  stings  and  thrills,  and  nearly  negligent  of  any  effort 
to  knit  these  adventures  into  any  clearly  pre-conceived,  well- 
rounded  whole.  Many  other  novelists,  however,  have  con- 
structed their  stories  so  as  to  lead  to  and  from  a climax 
of  plot.  We  may  study  their  practice,  and  admire  it,  too, 
without  trying  to  deduce  therefrom  any  inviolable  canons 
of  plot  structure  and  attempting  to  force  these  upon  our 
pupils.  We  are,  however,  safe  in  saying  that  this  principal 
climax  is  usually  preceded  and  followed  by  less  important 
ones,  just  as  a high  mountain  arises  from  amid  a succession 
of  foot-hills  and  lower  peaks.  Thus,  the  weaver’s  decision 
to  keep  Eppie  is  preceded  by  the  climax  of  the  robbery  and 
followed  by  that  of  Godfrey’s  confession. 

The  climax  of  plot  generally  falls  somewhere  within 
the  limits  of  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  narrative ; while  the 
1Dye,  Op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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climax  of  interest  is  to  be  found  usually  toward  the  close  of 
the  story.  The  reason  for  the  position  of  this  latter  climax 
becomes  obvious  when  we  recall  that  the  first  great  com- 
mandment of  the  story-teller's  art  is  to  arouse  the  reader's 
interest  and  then  to  hold  it  throughout.  In  the  large  ma- 
jority of  stories  the  novelist  excites  our  interest  primarily, 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  by  enlisting  our  sympathies 
with  the  hero  in  his  struggles,  by  calling  us  to  witness  a 
game.  One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  securing  plot 
interest  is  through  the  use  of  suspense.  Which  of  the  fairly 
evenly  balanced  forces  is  to  prevail?  Shall  we  win,  or  shall 
we  lose?  Ivanhoe  teems  with  such  patent  illustrations  of 
this  principle  that  even  the  thickest  headed  pupil  must  catch 
something  of  their  force.  Now  and  then  a novelist  will 
fairly  tantalize  the  reader  by  cleverly  arousing  his  antici- 
pation, as  in  the  scene  where  Hawkeye  is  forced  to  kill  the 
neighing  colt,  or  where  the  trumpet  sounds  before  Torquil- 
stone  castle.  Dickens  is  especially  skillful  in  making  the 
most  of  these  moments  when  the  rumblings  of  oncoming 
events  may  be  heard  in  the  distance.  Occasionally  the  nov- 
elist heightens  the  interest  by  relieving  the  suspense  through 
surprise,  as  when  Heywood  finds  that  his  supposed  foe  at 
the  beaver  dam  is  really  David  Gamut.  In  this  connection, 
incidentally,  students  will  be  glad  to  learn  Wilkie  Collins’ 
famous  recipe  for  interesting  readers : “Make  'em  laugh ; 
make  'em  cry;  make  'em  wait.” 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  regarding  the  import- 
ance of  emphasizing  the  third  of  these  precepts ; a word 
now  concerning  the  first  two,  with  their  suggestion  of 
changes  in  tone  and  subject  matter.  Of  all  the  novelists 
commonly  studied  in  secondary  schools,  Hawthorne  is  the 
least  prone  to  seek  to  interest  his  readers  through  varying 
the  emotional  tone  of  his  plot.  Scott  glories  in  contrasting 
stirring  scenes  of  battle  or  of  tourney  with  quieter  ones  of 
the  merry  greenwood  or  of  the  friar’s  cell.  But  beyond  all 
others  it  is  Dickens  who  loves  to  vary  the  interest  of  his 
story  by  shifting  the  key  from  grave  to  gay  and  from  gay 
to  grave.  A class  studying  David  Copperfield , for  example, 
may  soon  come  to  predict  with  reasonable  certainty  some- 
thing of  the  emotional  appeal  of  successive  scenes. 

Interest  may  also  be  secured  by  varying  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  plot  is  unfolded.  Through  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  story,  while  the  reader  is  fresh  at  his  book,  the  novel- 
ist may  move  more  deliberately.  Thus,  Scott  sometimes 
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fairly  exasperates  us  with  the  leisurely  way  in  which  he 
takes  his  whip  and  slowly  mounts  to  the  box  of  his  narra- 
tive ; but  as  he  advances,  the  axles  of  his  story  catch  fire 
from  their  own  motion.  Time  permitting,  it  is  well  for  the 
class  to  study  carefully  some  of  those  more  obvious  means 
by  which  the  novelist  accelerates  or  retards  the  unfolding 
of  his  plot. 

Again,  the  reader's  willingness  to  begin  a new  chaper 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
writer  has  concluded  the  preceding  one.  Many  of  the  chap- 
ters in  To  Have  and  to  Hold  close  with  dramatic  tableaux 
that  quicken  the  reader's  desire  to  know  what  will  happen 
next.  George  Eliot  sometimes  uses  these  chapter  endings 
as  an  excuse  for  mounting  the  pulpit.  Blackmore’s  practice 
here  repays  careful  study,  for  he  is  an  adept  in  tempting 
us  with  skillful  chapter  endings.  Sometimes  he  whets  our 
curiosity ; occasionally  he  gives  us  the  gist  of  a chapter  in 
a single  sentence ; or  he  brightens  the  ending  with  a touch 
of  humor,  as  when  John  Ridd  thanks  the  King  for  the  coat 
of  arms  but  queries  what  he  shall  do  with  it.  Again,  Scott's 
practice  is  here  so  clever  that  a single  period  may  be  spent 
very  profitably  with  younger  students  in  noting  the  dififerent 
ways  in  which  he  ends  his  chapters. 

Interest  in  the  closing  chapters  of  a novel  is  sometimes 
badly  shaken  if  the  reader  feels  that  the  author  has  made 
too  great  use  of  the  fingers  of  accident  or  chance  in  loosening 
the  knots  of  his  plot.  The  wise  teacher  will  realize  that  it 
is  much  harder  to  manage  cleverly  the  ending  of  the  plot 
than  it  is  to  shape  the  beginning.  He  will  take  to  heart 
the  truth  of  a certain  old  negro's  observation:  “Any  fool 
kin  git  into  a heap  of  things ; but  it  takes  a mighty  smart 
man  to  always  git  out."  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  skillful 
instructor  will  quietly  discourage  the  caviling  criticism  and 
petty  fault  finding  in  which  a certain  type  of  mind  glories ; 
but  he  will  encourage  a free  expression  of  honest  disappro- 
val. Many  a class  feels  keenly  the  absurdities  of  the  closing 
chapters  of  The  Vicar  or  the  overuse  of  the  long  arm  of  co- 
incidence in  Cooper  and  in  Dickens.  If  the  student  believes 
that  the  child  wife  Dora  falls  a victim  to  her  creator's  hun- 
ger for  pathos,  or  that  she  dies  of  nothing  in  particular, 
encourage  him  to  say  so  frankly.  Only  be  careful  that  the 
emphasis  of  the  whole  discussion  shall  be  thrown  upon 
appreciation  rather  than  upon  criticism. 

The  final  chapters  of  a well-constructed  novel  will,  of 
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course,  be  a logical  outgrowth  of  what  has  gone  before.  To 
test  whether  the  close  be  thus  in  keeping,  ask  the  class  to 
suggest  other  possible  endings  and  to  judge  of  their  effect. 
Would  the  reader  have  been  satisfied,  had  Eppie  gone  to 
live  with  Godfrey?  Why  not  end  the  story  with  Marner's 
attempted  return  to  Lantern  Yard?  Which  do  you  prefer, 
Scott's  version  of  the  ending  of  Ivcinhoe,  or  that  suggested 
by  Thackeray's  '‘Rebecca  and  Rowena"  in  the  Miscellanies ? 
Again,  Scott's  statement  that  he  “always  pushed  toward  a 
pleasant  road  toward  the  end  of  his  story,"  may  be  used 
to  provoke  a discussion  of  what  sort  of  close  the  students 
prefer, — a happy  one  or  an  unhappy,  one  which  explains 
everything  or  one  which  leaves  some  points  veiled  in  mys- 
tery. 

The  study  of  plot  should  be  re-inforced  by  at  least  one 
or  two  exercises  in  original  plot  construction.  The  student 
is  thus  brought  to  view  the  matter  from  another  angle,  to 
value  more  highly  craftsmanship  in  plot,  and  to  fix  in  mind 
through  creative  activity,  however  crude,  the  principles  he 
has  observed  in  these  masters  of  art.  Before  assigning  such 
an  exercise,  the  instructor  may  well  ask  the  class  to  join 
him  in  making  a specimen  outline.  What  kind  of  a story 
shall  it  be?  What  shall  be  the  time  and  place?  Who  the 
chief  characters,  and  how  shall  they  be  involved  in  some 
action?  The  outlining  of  such  plots  (and  only  the  outline 
need  be  handed  in)  may  well  be  made  to  furnish  a few  days’ 
work  in  composition.1 

When  through  the  study  of  one  or  two  less  difficult 
stories  the  student  has  mastered  the  simpler  questions  of 
plot  structure,  he  may  well  take  up  some  other  novel  for 
an  elementary  study  of  character  presentation.  One  easy 
yet  effective  method  of  showing  on  the  board  the  relations 
of  characters  to  plot,  is  to  divide  the  personae  of,  let  us  say, 
Ivanhoe  into  their  chief  groups,  and  to  indicate  by  line  of 
varying  heaviness  the  different  relations  of  these  little  com- 
panies. Similarly,  the  relations  of  the  three  chief  groups 
in  Silas  Marner  are  easy  to  trace.  Again,  the  application  of 
this  device  to  David  Copperfield  and  A Tale  of  Two  Cities 
brings  home  to  the  student  some  interesting  differences  be- 
tween these  two  stories  and  emphasizes  how  varying  in 
different  novels  may  be  the  importance  of  a central  charac- 
ter. 


1Miss  Dye,  p.  36  ff .,  gives  minute  directions  for  such  an  exer- 
cise and  includes  a plot  constructed  by  one  of  her  students. 
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If  in  the  study  of  the  plot  the  instructor  has  not  devel- 
oped the  meaning  of  the  term  hero,  he  may  well  do  so  at 
this  point  in  the  work.  Frequently  students  are  not  trained 
to  discriminate  between  the  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to 
a central  personage,  one  who  gives  motive  and  impulse  to 
the  action,  and  its  employment  to  denote  the  most  admirable 
or  exemplary  character,  such  a one  as  might  be  held  up  for 
admiration  or  become  the  recipient  of  a Carnegie  medal.  In 
the  first  sense  of  the  word  Tito  is  the  hero  of  Romola;  in 
the  second,  possibly  Savonarola;  or,  to  go  slightly  afield 
for  an  illustration,  either  Satan  or  Christ  may  be  called  the 
hero  of  Paradise  Lost,  according  to  our  definition  of  the 
term.  Sometimes  pupils  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
just  which  character  is  the  hero  or  heroine.  Consequently 
in  taking  up  such  a novel  as  Esmond,  their  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  many  little  hints  that  Thackeray  lets  fall 
from  time  to  time  to  indicate  that  he  intends  Lady  Castle- 
wood  and  not  Beatrice  as  the  heroine  of  the  story.  But 
whether  or  not  Thackeray  here  failed  of  his  purpose,  is  a 
fine  bone  for  provoking  a good  fight. 

An  easy  approach  to  the  more  difficult  questions  of 
character  portrayal  is  offered  through  the  discussion  of  the 
rather  obvious  differences  between  the  creations  of  Eliot 
and  of  Scott,  or  of  Cooper  and  Stevenson  and  Blackmore. 
From  such  a comparison  even  the  submerged  tenth  of  the 
class  may  catch  some  of  the  contrasts  between  a realistic 
and  a romantic  method  of  presenting  a character.  Without 
being  burdened  with  any  critical  terminology,  they  may  be 
brought  to  realize  that  George  Eliot  shows  us  people  who 
might  actually  have  lived  more  or  less  commonplace  lives 
in  Central  England,  while  Scott  loves  to  depict  his  heroes 
as  braver  and  stronger  than  the  men  of  everyday  existence. 
Again,  a discussion  of  the  number  of  characters  employed 
by  different  novelists  will  lead  the  pupils  to  perceive  that 
Dickens  and  Scott  are  prodigal  of  invention ; that  George 
Eliot  is  more  frugal;  and  that  Hawthorne  is  almost  parsi- 
monious. In  the  course  of  this  discussion  two  interesting 
questions  will  naturally  arise : How  many  characters  in  a 
single  novel  can  we  carry  clearly  in  mind?  and,  Is  it  easier 
for  a novelist  to  handle  a plot  with  a few  characters,  or  one 
with  a large  number,  say  thirty  or  forty  ? Here  as  elsewhere 
in  our  study,  the  value  of  the  question  lies  less  in  any  defi- 
nite answers  they  elicit  than  in  the  warm  discussion  they 
almost  inevitably  provoke. 
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Other  similar  matters  for  rapid  discussion  readily  pre- 
sent themselves:  From  what  social  classes  does  the  author 
chiefly  draw  his  characters;  and  in  depicting  what  class  is 
he  most  at  home?  Is  he  most  successful  in  depicting  men, 
women,  or  children?  This  last  question  recalls  to  the  pres- 
ent writer  a visit  to  a class  in  A Tale  of  Two  Cities , where 
the  teacher  severely  criticised  a student  for  calling  Lucy 
Manette  “nothing  but  a doll  and  a wax  one  too.”  One  could 
only  feel  sorry  to  see  the  teacher  thus  choaking  the  expres- 
sion of  an  honest  piece  of  opinion.  Another  question,  Are 
the  characters  usually  painted  in  black  and  white,  i.  e.,  are 
they  generally  entirely  admirable,  or  quite  detestable?  will 
lead  the  class  to  perceive  that  the  delineations  of  Goldsmith 
and  Dickens  are,  in  one  notable  respect  at  least,  far  inferior 
to  those  of  Eliot  and  of  Thackeray.  Incidentally,  by  bring- 
ing students  here  to  realize  that  each  of  us  is  a combination 
of  the  better  and  the  worse,  of  strength  and  of  weakness, 
the  teacher  may  use  this  discussion  for  preaching  one  of 
those  effective  unsermonized  sermons  which  it  is  his  privi- 
lege occasionally  to  present. 

These  people  in  black  and  white,  however,  offer  an 
obvious  advantage  for  elementary  character  study.  The 
motives  governing  Goldsmith’s  people,  for  example,  are  us- 
ually simple  and  boldly  marked.  Many  of  the  creations 
of  Dickens,  also,  especially  such  minor  ones  as  Miss  Pross, 
are  easily  studied,  since  they  are  governed  by  a single,  rather 
^obvious,  dominant  motive.  This  study  is  further  facilitated 
by  the  fact  that  these  characters  are  usually  stationary 
rather  than  developing;  such  as  they  were  in  the  beginning, 
they  remain  to  the  end.  To  the  more  advanced  pupil, 
however,  the  process  of  watching  a character  changing 
under  the  acids  and  alkalis  of  experience  becomes  immensely 
fascinating.  In  this  connection  the  teacher  may  again  em- 
phasize, but  from  a slightly  different  angle,  the  contrasts 
between  the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  romance  and  those 
of  the  novel ; for  even  the  youngest  student  may  soon  be 
brought  to  express  his  perception  of  the  essential  difference 
between  the  people  of  Treasure  Island  and  those  of  Silas 
M arner. 

Various  phases  of  the  development  of  such  a nature 
as  that  of  Marner  may  well  be  emphasized  by  asking  the 
class  to  indicate  the  weaver’s  successive  emotions  after  he 
had  lost' his  gold.  For  the  conventional  character  sketch  of 
Silas,  of  which  veteran  teachers  have  read  their  tens  of 
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thousands,  the  following  exercise  may  be  substituted:  Pre- 
sent to  the  class  one  very  patient  and  one  less  obvious  char- 
acteristic of  Silas  during  the  Lantern  Yard  period;  indicate 
passages  illustrating  these  points ; then  show  whether  these 
traits  still  mark  him  at  the  time  of  his  great  crisis  and  at 
the  close  of  the  book.  Next  ask  the  class  to  divide  a sheet 
of  paper  into  three  columns,  one  for  each  of  the  periods  of 
Marner’s  life  just  suggested,  and  to  place  in  the  first  column 
and  substantiate  by  references  to  the  text  all  the  traits  plainly 
marked  in  his  years  at  Lantern  Yard.  In  the  second  and 
third  columns  place  opposite  each  of  these  characteristics 
a plus  or  minus  sign  to  denote  whether  it  survives  or  dis- 
appears in  that  particular  period.  Any  new  traits  mani- 
fested during  these  later  periods  should  be  indicated  near 
the  bottom  of  their  respective  columns.  Somewhat  similarly, 
students  may  be  asked  to  note  the  characteristics  of  John 
Ridd  as  a boy,  and  then  to  show  how  they  are  manifested 
in  his  later  life ; or  they  may  be  set  to  indicating  how  a 
single  characteristic,  such  as  Godfrey’s  way  of  letting  things 
go  and  trusting  to  chance,  reappears  in  various  situations 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  story.  Moral  growth 
and  deterioration,  as  in  the  case  of  Silas,  may  be  shown  by 
graphics,  provided  the  teacher  ever  remembers  that  graph- 
ics are  good  things  to  forget.  The  moral  changes  in  Silas 
may  be  indicated  thus : 


The  various  lines  of  this  graphic  represent  the  different 
periods  of  the  career  of  the  weaver,  all  of  which  are  obvi- 
ous with  the  possible  exception  of  3-4,  the  time  between  the 
robbery  and  the  coming  of  Eppie.  If  the  student  wishes  to 
alter  the  position  of  any  line,  feeling  that  the  moral  change 
was  more  or  less  strongly  marked  than  the  graphic  would 
indicate,  well  and  good ; for  this  device  is  only  a means 
of  interesting  him  in  the  larger  question  and  is  valuable 
chiefly  as  it  serves  to  that  end.  Similar  graphics  may  be 
used  to  indicate  the  growth  and  deterioration  in  other  char- 
acters, such  as  Godfrey  Cass. 
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In  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  author’s  method  of  ex- 
hibiting his  different  characters,  the  teacher  may  find  an  easy 
approach  through  the  study  of  Cooper’s  or  of  Scott’s  almost 
invariable  practice  of  presenting  us  a somewhat  extended 
description  of  personal  appearance  and  dress.  Many  stu- 
dents will  feel,  and  rightly  too,  that  at  times  the  characters 
sink  from  sight  beneath  these  waves  of  detailed  description. 
Likewise,  the  teacher  who  has  labored  to  bring  a class  to 
see  with  the  mind’s  eye  and  then  to  describe  some  of  the 
men  and  women  in  Ivanhoe,  will  heartily  agree  with  DeFoe’s 
assertion  in  Colonel  Jacques1  that,  "It  is  a subject  too  surfeit- 
ing to  entertain  people  with  the  beauties  of  a person  they 
will  never  see.”  This  method  of  presentation,  however, 
possesses  an  obvious  advantage  through  its  simplicity.  Pu- 
pils easily  understand  it  and  enjoy  an  exercise  in  describing 
after  this  manner  people  with  whom  the  entire  class  may  be 
familiar.  In  such  student  exercises  a preliminary  caution 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  insure  that  nothing  may  be  said 
which  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  person  thus  described. 

As  students  come  to  compare  Scott’s  method  of  por- 
traying the  appearance  of  his  characters  with  George  Eliot’s 
delineation  of  Silas  Marner,  most  of  them  will  at  once 
realize  how  much  more  skillful  is  the  work  of  the  latter. 
The  details  of  the  weaver’s  personal  appearance  are  almost 
ridiculously  scanty.  Aside  from  a few  indications,  such  as 
those  regarding  his  undersized,  stooped,  thin  figure,  prac- 
tically all  that  is  told  is  summed  up  in  this  single  phrase — 
"those  large  brown  protruberant  eyes  in  Silas  Marner’s  pale 
fact  really  saw  nothing  very  distinctly.”  But  how  cleverly 
George  Eliot  repeats,  time  in  and  time  out,  these  few  details ! 
The  student  who  has  collected  and  then  compared  these  in- 
dications of  the  weaver’s  appearance,  has  thereby  learned 
a lesson  that  will  not  soon  depart. 

The  physical  appearance  of  many  of  George  Eliot’s 
minor  creations,  indicated  in  a phrase  or  two,  often  affords 
powerful  character  hints.  Thus  William  Dane’s  narrow, 
slanting  eyes  and  compressed  lips  suggest  their  own  story. 
Similarly,  to  go  farther  afield,  each  spike  in  Jerry  Crunch- 
er’s bristling  head  helps  proclaim  the  man.  Across  the 
border  of  this  fascinating  subject  of  the  relation  of  physical 
’appearance  and  character  the  skillful  teacher  may  venture. 
He  may  suggest  how  various  phrases,  such  as  long-headed, 

1Quoted  in  Whitcomb,  Op.  cit.,  p.  114. 
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have  embodied  in  language  certain  popular  beliefs  concern' 
ing  our  mental  and  moral  natures ; but  obviously  he  will 
hesitate  to  rush  very  far  into  a subject  so  beset  with  personal 
pitfalls.  He  may,  however,  dwell  with  greater  safety  upon 
the  significance  of  certain  little  physical  acts,  such  as  Mr. 
Macey’s  complacent  adjusting  of  his  thumbs. 

Another  means  of  character  revelation  which  deserves 
passing  notice  is  to  be  found  in  the  author’s  choice  of  names 
and  epithets  for  his  people.  In  this  connection  the  creations 
of  Dickens  at  once  come  to  mind  with  their  odd,  connotative 
names, — Stryver  and  Squeers,  Murdstone  and  Pickwick. 
Even  more  obvious  is  .the  suggestion  of  the  re-iterated 
epithet,  Athelstane  the  Unready,  and  Jerry  the  Honest 
Tradesman.  A little  questioning  will  soon  lead  students  to 
discover  that  Thackeray  is  somewhat  more  skillful  and 
decidedly  more  moderate  than  Dickens  in  employing  such 
devices.  Thus,  the  names  that  Beatrice  tosses  scornfully  at 
Esmond,  “Colonel  Graveairs,”  “le  Marquis  Misanthrope,’' 
etc.,  tell  us  much  concerning  both  that  flippant  young  miss 
and  her  taciturn  admirer. 

Chief  in  number  and  significance,  however,  among  the 
means  of  revealing  character  are  those  masses  of  evidence 
embodied  in  what  each  of  the  persons  says  and  does.  Stu- 
dents should  early  come  to  perceive  that  the  novelist  is 
continually  presenting  us  with  actions  from  which  we  may 
infer  character.  He  does  not  tell  us,  for  example,  that  John 
Ridd  loves  children  but  shows  us  that  kindly  giant  encum- 
bered with  a troop  of  them.  Furthermore,  the  class  should 
be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  some  apparently 
insignificant  detail,  such  as  the  grief  of  Silas  upon  breaking 
his  brown  earthenware  pot,  may  cast  a very  bright  light  upon 
the  nature  of  a character.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  well 
worth  while  to  study  a series  of  incidents  in  Ivanhoe  (or, 
for  a more  advanced  class,  in  The  House  of  Seven  Gables ), 
seeking  to  discover  what  traits  of  character  are  thereby  re- 
vealed. 

To  approach  the  subject  from  the  constructive  side,  the 
instructor  may  require  the  pupils  to  watch  for  some  little 
incident  or  scene,  on  the  cars  or  in  the  street,  in  the  home 
or  the  class-room,  that  reveals  character  and  to  use  this 
material  for  themes.  Students  may  also  be  asked  occasion- 
ally for  monologs,  supposedly  by  one  of  the  characters  in 
the  book  then  under  discussion.  John  Silver’s  opinion  of 
Jim  Hawkins;  Dolly  Winthrop’s  ideas  concerning  men; 
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Phoebe’s  attitude  toward  the  Judge;  or  John  Ridd’s  notions 
concerning  ghosts ; these  topics,  and  dozens  of  others  that 
will  readily  suggest  themselves,  may  help  the  class  toward 
clearer  conceptions  of  character  revelation. 

The  study  of  what  any  character  says  and  does  is  al- 
most inseparably  connected  with  what  others  say  to  or  of 
him,  and  what  they  do  to  him.  Different  characters  possess 
a kind  of  chemical  property  for  testing  and  revealing  each 
other.  Hawthorne  is  especially  skillful  in  exhibiting  this 
interplay  of  character.  Thus,  Clifford,  the  Judge,  Phoebe, 
and  the  hungry  young  canibal, — each  in  turn  helps  reveal 
a different  phase  of  the  nature  of  that  gaunt,  be-turbaned 
old  noblewoman  Hepzibah.  Again,  Phoebe’s  instinctive 
shrinking  from  the  Judge  yields  more  of  the  clear  essence 
of  character  revelation  than  does  the  whole  paragraph  on 
the  warmth  and  expansiveness  of  the  latter’s  smile.  Espe- 
cially should  students  be  trained  to  watch  for  delicate  but 
thoroughly  significant  touches  in  character  delineation.  Even 
dumb  brutes  may  reveal  much.  When  Dunstan  enters  the 
room,  the  spaniel  “that  lay  on  the  hearth  retreated  under  the 
chair  in  the  chimney  corner but  after  he  had  gone,  it 
jumped  before  Godfrey  “in  impatience  for  the  expected 
caress.” 

For  the  study  of  another  method  of  character  por- 
trayal,— through  the  novelist’s  analysis  and  comment,  no 
other  book  used  in  the  secondary  school  offers  so  much  easy 
material  as  does  Silas  Marner.  The  older  traveler  in  fiction- 
land  may  prefer  to  watch  for  himself  the  characters  as  they 
mingle  on  the  streets  of  the  action ; but  the  novice  is  likely 
to  welcome  at  times  the  personal  conductor  and  the  mega- 
phone. If  the  average  first  or  second  year  class  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  passages  in  Marner  it  prefers,  a surpris- 
ingly large  part  will  select  such  paragraphs  as  that  concern- 
ing Godfrey’s  “worship  of  blessed  chance,”  or  that  other 
depicting  Silas  as  led  from  the  city  of  destruction  by  the 
hand  of  a little  child.  The  instructor  probably  finds  a keener 
delight  in  the  vignettes  of  the  company  at  the  Rainbow ; but 
let  him  bide  his  time  and  make  the  most  of  the  present 
interest.  Later  the  student  will  be  ready  for  the  finer  de- 
lineations of  Hawthorne  and  Thackeray. 

In  its  simplest  form,  perhaps,  author’s  comment  is  to 
be  discovered  in  those  single  words  and  phrases  in  which 
certain  novelists  delight  to  summarize  a character.  Its  most 
obvious  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  famous 
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catch  phrases  in  Dickens.  More  complicated,  yet  still  com- 
paratively simple,  is  Scott’s  careful  analysis  of  the  different 
traits  of  LaBalafre,  which  the  class  should  be  asked  to  mas- 
ter and  then  to  indicate  how  these  qualities  are  later  brought 
out  in  word  and  deed.  Or  the  instructor  may  give  the  pu- 
pils a list  of  a half  dozen  of  the  more  obvious  characteristics 
John  Ridd  ascribes  to  himself,  and  ask  them  to  select  in- 
stances that  help  either  to  substantiate  or  to  contradict  his 
assertions. 

Again,  the  author’s  delineation  of  his  characters  is  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  his  own  attitude  toward  them.  That 
Thackeray  should  have  called  Henry  Esmond  a prig,  and 
that  Dickens  should  have  walked  till  dawn  the  rainy  streets 
of  Paris,  repeating  to  himself  “Paul  Domby  is  dead,”  are 
facts  strikingly  significant  in  indicating  the  novelist’s  point 
of  view.  In  aiding  students  to  understand  the  effect  of  an 
author’s  attitude  toward  these  people  of  his  fancy,  recourse 
may  well  be  had  to  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  That 
tenth  worthy  was  as  idle,  shiftless,  and  ragged  as  the  tramp 
at  our  door;  yet  we  love  him.  Without  doubt  Dame  Van 
Winkle  had  righteous  reason  for  using  her  sharp  tongue 
against  Rip,  as  the  student  soon  discovers  when  called  upon 
to  write  a plea  in  her  behalf.  Similar  exercises  such  as  A 
Defense  of  Mrs.  Cruncher,  or  Uriah  Heep  as  seen  by  his 
Mother,  afford  a convenient  method  of  leading  the  student 
to  consider  more  carefully  the  novelist’s  attitude  toward 
these  children  of  his  fancy  with  its  consequent  effect  upon 
the  fairness  of  his  delineation  of  them. 

Charles  Reade’s  famous  title,  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place, 
suggests  another  profitable  method  of  approaching  the  study 
of  character.  Students  frequently  love  to  identify  them- 
selves with  different  personages,  to  try  in  fancy  to  lead  their 
lives,  to  think  their  .thoughts,  and  to  use  their  language ; and 
in  no  other  way,  possibly,  can  they  gain  a more  sympathetic 
insight  and  understanding.  How  would  you  have  acted,' 
had  you  been  in  Jim  Hawkins’  place  in  the  apple  barrel? 
Would  you  have  given  up  Eppie,  had  you  been  Silas?  Such 
questions  may  do  much  for  the  student  in  vitalizing  charac- 
ter and  situation.  Akin  to  this  exercise  of  putting  yourself 
into  the  character’s  place  is  that  of  putting  the  character 
into  your  place  or  into  other  suppositious  positions.  Let 
the  student  imagine  that  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  visited  the 
class  and  gave  a talk.  How  did  he  look,  and  what  did  he 
say?  Let  them  describe  a visit  of  Ivanhoe  or  of  John  Ridd 
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to  their  home  town,  or  permit  them  to  report  a conversation 
with  Hawkeye,  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  with  some  of  the 
delightful  people  in  Cranford.  Whatever  the  method  that 
will  make  these  characters  seem  flesh  and  blood,  people  that 
the  class  might  meet  sometime  just  around  the  corner,  let 
us  search  for  it  and  use  it. 

One  further  suggestion  concerning  character  study. 
Recent  investigations  have  proved  rather  conclusively  that 
during  the  earlier  years  of  secondary  school  life,  pupils  are 
deeply  interested  in  ethical  problems,  and  that  only  later  do 
they  develop  their  aesthetic  appreciation.  The  application 
to  our  present  subject  is  obvious.  The  study  of  the  novel 
may  be  made  a very  potent  force  for  the  moral  upbuilding 
of  our  pupils;  for  they  welcome  discussion  of  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  deeds  of  these  characters  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  seriousness  that  the  thoughtful  instructor  will  utilize 
for  their  spiritual  advancement.  In  the  hands  of  many  of 
our  teachers  today,  the  novel  is  being  made  a potent  force 
for  higher  ideals  and  for  righteousness. 

As  essential  to  the  novel  as  character  delineation  or 
plot  is  setting  or  background,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bliss 
Perry,1  equals  “the  circumstances  that  surround,  and  con- 
dition the  appearance  of  characters,  stage-background,  at- 
mosphere, environment.”  Better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
younger  students,  however,  is  Miss  Dye’s  description  of  the 
setting  (p.  20)  as  equivalent  to  the  time,  place  and  surround- 
ings in  which  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid.  Whenever  a 
mastery  of  setting  or  background  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  tale,  as  in  Ivanhoe,  the  'teacher  will  see  that 
the  necessary  information  has  been  acquired  and  will  use  it 
in  some  such  manner  as  that  indicated  in  our  study  of  the 
preparatory  handling.  In  general,  though,  the  careful  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  setting  to  other  essential  parts  of 
a novel  may  well  be  delayed  till  the  middle  years  of  the 
course. 

The  attention  of  younger  students  should,  however, 
early  be  directed  to  such  simpler  matters  of  setting  as  the 
manner  in  which  Scott  gives  us  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Ivanhoe  the  time  and  place  of  his  story.  Similarly  the 
class  should  be  brought  to  notice  George  Eliot’s  skillful 
approach  through  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  Marner 
to  that  culminating  sentence  packed  with  its  statement 
of  chief  character,  time,  and  place : “In  the  early  years 

1A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction , Boston,  1902,  p.  154. 
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of  this  century,  such  a linen  weaver,  named  Silas  Marner, 
worked  at  his  vocation  in  a stone  cottage  that  stood  among 
the  nutty  hedgerows  near  the  village  of  Raveloe.”  Further- 
more, something  may  be  done,  even  at  the  outset,  to- 
ward helping  the  students  realize  how  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  course  of  the  story  the  novelist  checks  the 
progress  of  his  plot  while  he  resets  the  stage.  As  students 
gain  in  intimacy  with  the  stories  of  better  writers,  they  will 
come  to  see  that  Scott  loves  a background  resplendent  with 
heraldry  and  the  pomp  of  power,  while  Cooper  is  most  ef- 
fective with  a setting  of  the  forest  primeval;  or  they  may 
be  led  to  contrast  the  simplicity  of  George  Eliot's  settings — 
the  donkey  by  the  wayside ; the  pups  the  boys  are  raising — 
with  the  elaborateness  of  Scott  and  Dickens. 

In  helping  students  to  a clearer  apprehension  of  the 
background  or  setting  of  such  stories  as  Ivcinhoe  or  Quentin 
Dnrward , a map  of  the  region  described  may  sometimes 
prove  of  assistance.  Many  teachers  find  it  helpful  to  have 
students  trace  the  course  of  the  little  party  whose  adven- 
tures furnish  the  story  of  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Such 
an  exercise  may  be  of  value,  provided  the  teacher  and  the 
class  ever  remember  that  the  story  and  not  the  map  is  the 
important  thing.  For  the  tale  that  frankly  takes  us  to  the 
land  of  once-upon-a-time,  maps  are  an  abomination ; they 
gain  in  value,  naturally,  as  the  author  chooses  to  make  more 
definite  the  setting  of  his  story.  Thus,  a rough  sketch  of 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  region  adds  immensely  to  the  student’s 
appreciation  of  the  midnight  ride  of  Ichabod.  Similarly, 
pictures  of  small  English  villages  help  the  American  boy 
and  girl  in  the  attempt  to  visualize  such  a place  as  Raveloe. 
When  those  are  not  accessible,  a short  talk  by  the  teachers 
is  well  worth  while,  emphasizing  the  freshness  and  green- 
ness of  the  English  landscape ; the  large  church,  rising  amid 
the  red  tile  roofs  of  the  brick  and  stone  houses ; the  creaking 
sign  before  the  village  inn ; the  red-faced  farmers  in  their 
ponderous  wagons. 

In  attempting  to  bring  home  to  students  the  inseparable 
connection  between  scene  and  story,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  discussion  of  various  possible  changes  of  setting.  Might 
the  scene  of  Silas  Marner  have  been  transferred  to  Scotland 
without  material  alteration  of  story  or  loss  of  interest?  or 
to  the  Raveloe  of  the  same  locality  a half  century  later? 
After  a few  such  questions  students  will  see  how  in  Silas 
Marner  the  story  fits  in  its  setting  like  a ball  in  its  socket ; 
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but  later  they  will  be  even  more  deeply  impressed  with  Haw- 
thorne’s clever  interweaving  of  setting  and  story  in  The 
House  of  Seven  Gables.  The  old  mansion  might  almost  be 
called  one  of  the  characters  in  the  story  for  which  it  fur- 
nishes a beginning  and  a close.  Of  single  passages  illustrate 
ing  this  interdependence  of  scene  and  action,  the  most  note- 
worthy, perhaps,  is  the  famous  storm  in  David  Copperfield, 
where  setting  and  plot  are  inexerably  blended.  Useful 
contrasts  of  background  and  story  will  readily  present 
themselves  to  every  teacher.  Two  of  the  best,  however,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  picture  of  the  cheerful  morning  without 
while  Judge  Pyncheon  lies  dead  in  the  old  home  and  in  those 
two  scenes  of  social  life  in  Raveloe  which  serve  as  back- 
ground for  the  two  great  crises  in  the  career  of  Silas. 

Closely  related  with  the  management  of  setting,  at  times 
its  handmaid  and  again  asserting  an  independent  interest, 
is  the  author’s  use  of  description.  Thus  Scott’s  por- 
trayal of  the  lists  in  Ivanhoe  serves,  it  is  true,  as  a setting 
for  the  conflict  soon  to  be  witnessed  there ; but  for  many 
readers  it  does  more.  It  presents  one  of  those  numerous 
pictures  of  places  which  have  a value  independent  of  the 
struggle  there  enacted.  In  Ivanhoe  and  in  D linear  d , it  must 
be  granted,  Scott  sometimes  give  free  rein  to  his  love  of 
describing  buildings,  trappings,  and  costumes,  till  his  un- 
trained younger  reader  follows  at  a distance  panting  and 
puffing.  Though  such  long  descriptions  have  now  gone  out 
of  style,  they  may  legitimately  be  made  a challenge  to  incite 
pupils  to  more  careful  habits  of  reading.  Entirely  too  much 
of  our  novel  reading  today  tends  toward  intellectual  flabbi- 
ness; and  while  these  passages  from  Scott  may  not  furnish 
any  very  valuable  panacea  for  this  sort  of  anemia,  they  may 
well  become  a humble  means  of  helping  our  students  toward 
habits  of  more  attentive  reading  and  of  more  perfect  visuali- 
zation. A class  that  has  learned  to  picture  from  memory 
and  to  describe  with  accuracy  the  chief  features  of  the  din- 
ing hall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  has,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least 
one  teacher,  not  spent  its  time  in  vain. 

In  spite  of  Ruskin’s  condemnation  of  the  use  of  the 
pathetic  fallacy,  most  of  us  will  call  our  students’  attention 
to  the  bright-eyed,  anthropomorphic  way  in  which  Dickens 
regards  the  physical  world ; nor  will  we  cast  a single  stone  at 
his  practice.  Dickens  and  Hawthorne  have  both  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  houses  especially  may  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  personality  of  their  owner  and  have  used  them 
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for  giving  atmosphere  or  mood.  Tillotson’s  stuffy  bank 
and  the  decaying  mansion  in  Salem  may  be  so  presented  that 
they  will  hold  as  secure  a place  among  the  student’s  concep- 
tions as  does  the  local  city  hall  or  his  uncle’s  farm. 

Perhaps  the  keenest  pleasure  most  of  us  gain  from 
descriptive  passages  comes  either  from  the  little  touches  of 
fine,  true  observation — “in  a hearty  black  forest,”  says  John 
Ridd,  “the  blackbirds  look  small  until  the  snow  falls  upon 
them” — or  from  such  elaborate  scenes  as  Blackmore’s  pan- 
orama of  “the  great  winter.”  A few  of  the  shorter  phrases 
should  be  set  firmly  in  memory,  especially  such  as  embody 
well-expressed  conceptions  of  the  simple,  ever-recurring 
phases  of  nature.  One  or  two  of  the  longer  descriptions 
should  be  read  by  the  class  and  the  teacher,  striving  to  grasp 
the  charm  of  the  snow-swept  hills  of  Exmoor  or  the  idyllic 
simplicity  of  the  life  at  Wakefield.  But  just  as  the  best  of 
the  journey  lies  frequently  in  the  getting  home,  so  pupils 
are  delighted  to  turn  at  times  to  catch  in  the  mirror  of  the 
novel  the  reflections  of  American  scenes.  Almost  every 
section  of  this  country  has  been  photographed  or  sketched  by 
our  novelists  of  the  soil;  and  if  the  teacher  feels  that  Mr. 
Churchill’s  picture  of  St.  Louis  is  a poorer  thing  than 
Dickens’  delineation  of  Paris,  let  him  remember  that  the 
former  may  be  dear  to  the  students  of  the  Middle  West 
because  it  is  their  own.  Many  of  us  have  never  learned 
how  thoroughly  Page  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  Allen  and  Cable 
may  fascinate  a class  with  familiar  scenes  made  novel  by 
their  reflection  in  the  glass  of  literature. 

Just  as  description  sometimes  emerges  from  the  back- 
ground or  setting  into  the  lime-light  of  interest,  so  with  the 
author’s  use  of  history.  In  Vanity  Fair  Thackeray  chooses 
to  employ  the  supreme  conflict  at  Waterloo  as  a setting 
for  the  flirtation  of  George  Osborne  and  Becky  Sharp ; but 
in  Esmond  he  makes  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  life 
of  the  Town  part  and  parcel  of  the  story.  Frequently  our 
students  are  blinded*  by  their  love  of  romantic  adventure  to 
the  fact  that  Thackeray’s  chief  aim  in  writing  Esmond  was 
to  give  a picture  of  the  age  of  Anne,  or  that  Scott  regarded 
King  Louis  and  not  Quentin  Durward  as  the  principal  char- 
acter of  his  book,  and  that  he  used  the  love  intrigue  of  the 
young  Scotchman  largely  as  a means  of  bringing  out  the 
nature  of  the  monarch  and  his  court.  Perhaps  the  student 
who  learns  this  last-mentioned  fact  from  the  author’s  own 
confession  is  right  in  thinking  that  Scott  has  given  us 
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novelized  history  rather  than  an  historical  novel, — that  is 
a question  that  will  usually  provoke  an  interesting  class  dis- 
cussion. It  is  for  us  to  remember  in  this  connection  that 
while  the  teacher  of  history  and  the  teacher  of  literature  may 
occasionally  ask  students  to  read  the  same  stories,  their  point 
of  approach  and  their  aim  in  instruction  may  be  quite  differ- 
ent. The  former,  as  Lowell  would  put  it,  is  concerned  with 
the  actual;  the  latter,  with  the  real.  The  teacher  of  litera- 
ture may,  if  he  choose,  linger  in  the  habitat  of  history,  but 
his  chief  dwelling  lies  in  the  land  of  noble  dreams. 

A certain  modicum  of  historical  information  is  essen- 
tial for  the  careful  reading  of  over  half  the  novels  usually 
taken  up  in  secondary  schools.  The  amount  of  attention 
given  to  the  acquiring  of  such  information  will  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  nature  of  the  book  and  with  the  degree  of 
emphasis  the  teacher  may  think  best  to  place  upon  the  his- 
torical phase  of  the  work.  To  be  more  specific,  the  chief 
worth  of  Ivanhoe  does  not  lie  in  its  value  as  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages ; yet  the  instructor 
must  see  that  the  student  has  gained  a general  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  of  life  in  Medieval  England  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  read  the  book  with  fairly  intelligent  appre- 
ciation. To  this  end  the  teacher  may  sometimes  direct  atten- 
tion, more  carefully  than  is  sometimes  done,  to  the  admirable 
introductory  matter  given  in  many  school  editions  of  these 
novels ; or  he  may  send  the  students  directly  to  some  of 
the  brief  yet  authentic  histories,  such  as  Gardiner’s ; or  he 
himself  may  give  the  necessary  information  in  a short  talk. 

In  studying  Ivanhoe  with  younger  students,  the  teacher 
may  well  be  content  to  point  out  only  a few  of  the  obvious 
instances  where  Scott  has  deviated  from  history,  and  to 
discuss  the  reason  for  these  changes.  By  the  time  the  pupils 
have  come  to  Durward  and  Esmond , however,  they  are 
ready  for  a more  careful  consideration  of  the  novelist’s  use 
of  history,  to  see  how  Scott  has  bent  to  his  purpose  recorded 
events,  and  to  appreciate  something  of  the  marvellous  fidel- 
ity to  fact  in  Thackeray’s  masterpiece.  Scott  revivifies  the 
spirit  of  an  age,  though  in  so  doing  he  sometimes  wrenches 
history;  while  Thackeray  attempts  to  reproduce  the  age 
just  as  he  believed  it  actually  was.  In  discovering  for  him- 
self some  such  contrasts  in  the  art  of  different  story  tellers, 
the  student  may  come  to  view  from  still  another  angle  the 
differences  between  a realistic  and  a romantic  treatment  of 
subject  matter.  Through  somewhat  similar  contrasts  he 
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may  also  be  led  to  appreciate  the  advantages  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  delineating  historic  personages  and  may  come  to 
realize  how  in  popular  conception  these  figments  of  the 
novelist’s  brain  may  usurp  the  reputations  of  those  men 
and  women  under  whose  names  they  are  masked. 

Just  how  far  the  author  is  justified  in  making  his 
narrative  the  handmaid  of  history,  is  a question  on  which 
students,  and  their  elders  too,  will  ever  differ.  In  general, 
as  pupils  come  to  judge  an  author’s  purpose  in  writing, 
their  love  of  a story  tells  them  that  he  has  succeeded  if  he 
has  interested  them  in  his  tale ; while  their  strong  ethical 
tendencies  will  demand  that  he  shall  teach  some  rather 
obvious  lesson.  The  question  of  pleasure  vs.  profit  is  as 
old  as  Aristotle  and  Horace,  but  what  matter ; it  is  new 
to  the  class  and  offers  an  excellent  coral  for  young  critical 
teeth.  From  this  discussion,  however,  the  class  need  not 
come  out  by  exactly  the  same  door  wherein  it  went;  for 
it  may  at  least  have  noted  some  of  the  chief  purposes  that 
actuate  various  novelists  in  their  work, — how  certain  writers 
desire  to  forward  a cause  or  to  advance  a theory;  how 
some  may  wish  to  depict  life  as  it  is  or  as  it  was ; and  how 
others  may  aim  simply  to  entertain.  Even  the  limited  read- 
ing of  most  classes  will  suffice  to  produce  a few  illustrations 
of  novels  dominated  by  each  of  these  purposes ; but  most 
students  will  soon  discover  that  an  author  frequently  com- 
bines several  aims.  Thus,  as  they  come  to  know  their 
Dickens,  they  will  perceive  that  he  is  ever  championing  cer- 
tain reforms,  that  he  is  a prince  of  entertainers,  and  that 
his  work  pulses  warm  from  the  human  heart  by  which 
we  live. 

The  author’s  purpose  in  his  story  is  but  one  of  the 
many  indications  there  contained  of  the  nature  of  the  man 
himself.  Almost  everything  regarding  a writer  which  may 
awaken  an  interest  in  his  story,  or  help  toward  an  appre- 
ciation of  it,  may  from  time  to  time  legitimately  come  up 
for  class  discussion.  One  familiar  caution,  however,  is 
perhaps  necessary : the  story  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  dragging  in  a deal  of  literary  junk  about  the  life 
of  the  author.  Biographical  facts  that  really  help  the  class 
toward  a clearer  understanding  of  the  book  should  be 
eagerly  sought  and  welcomed ; and  at  times  these  facts  are 
both  numerous  and  thoroughly  significant.  For  instance,  a 
world  of  light  is  shed  upon  Ivanhoe  by  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Scott’s  antiquarian  interests,  his  collections 
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of  arms  and  of  armour,  his  library  of  old  books,  his  love 
of  dogs  and  horses ; and  of  this  the  wise  teacher  will  hasten 
to  take  advantage.  The  character  and  amount  of  such  help 
from  biography  varies  greatly,  of  course,  with  the  different 
novels.  At  times,  as  in  Copperfield,  the  experiences  of  the 
writer  are  woven  deep  into  the  woof  of  the  story;  or  again, 
as  in  Treasure  Island , their  influence  shows  only  in  an 
occasional  thread.  But  whoever  will  call  to  memory  the 
list  of  novels  in  general  use  in  our  schools,  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  in  nearly  every  instance  our  knowledge  of 
the  life  of  the  author  may  assist  rather  materially  in  the 
interpretation  of  his  story. 

The  value  of  viewing  a novel  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  composition  has  already  been  emphasized,  but  perhaps 
the  matter  here  deserves  re-iteration.  The  letters  of  Steven- 
son and  of  Dickens,  for  example,  frequently  yield  us  sig- 
nificant glimpses  into  their  literary  workshops.  Similarly, 
Scott's  prefaces,  George  Eliot's  letter  to  Blackwood's 
concerning  Silas  Marner , and  the  old  tradition  in  the  Haw- 
thorne family  widen  our  vistas  of  their  various  writings. 
To  the  thoughtful  student  the  man  behind  the  book  may 
frequently  stand  as  thoroughly  revealed  as  any  of  the  char- 
acters he  delineates.  Even  younger  pupils  are  often  surpris- 
ingly successful  in  catching  the  personality  of  the  author. 
“What  would  Scott  talk  about,  if  he  could  take  us  out 
walking?"  the  present  writer  once  asked  a class  he  was 
visiting ; and  back  flashed  the  answers  “Dogs “horses 
“hunting;"  “old  armour;"  and  “Scotland."  To  these  one 
little  fellow  added,  “If  we  found  a good  place  to  sit  down, 
I believe  he  would  pull  an  old  story  book  from  his  pocket 
and  read  to  us."  This  prompted  another  pupil  to  suggest 
that  “Maybe,  if  we  asked  him  to,  he  would  make  up  a story 
for  us."  Comment  is  here  superfluous. 

In  helping  a class  discover  an  author's  interests,  the 
teacher  may  well  suggest  some  of  their  possible  divisions 
by  asking  whether  he  is  more  concerned  with  nature  or  with 
society.  When  the  pupils  have  answered  this  question,  they 
may  be  led  to  notice  what  particular  phases  of  either  division 
attracted  him  the  most.  Cooper's  perceptions  of  nature, 
which  were  as  keen  as  any  Indian's,  find  abundant  illustra- 
tion in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Blackmore's  great  novel 
teems  with  bright-eyed,  clear-brained  observations  of  men 
and  nature  which  well  repay  an  hour  or  two  of  careful 
consideration.  To  emphasize  the  differences  in  the  life 
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environment  and  observations  of  various  authors,  one  may 
ask  a more  advanced  class  to  report  a trip  to  an  enlarged 
House  Boat  on  the  Styx,  where  sundry  writers  may  be 
found  in  company  with  the  classes  of  characters  they  like 
best  to  describe  and  may  be  induced  to  make  some  character- 
istic comments  upon  their  associates.  One  teacher  has  found 
that  after  an  introduction  to  a few  passengers  in  Bangs, 
a little  encouragement,  and  three  or  four  suggestions  regard- 
ing methods  of  collecting  their  materials,  most  students  will 
enter  as  heartily  into  their  work  as  did  Tom  Sawyer's 
friends  into  the  task  of  whitewashing  the  fence. 

Younger  pupils  may  be  asked  to  note  carefully  the 
sources  of  the  little  quotations  with  which  Scott  and  Cooper 
introduce  their  chapters,  and  from  them  to  determine  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  author’s  reading;  or  they  may 
be  told  to  gather  some  of  the  shrewd  observations  on  life 
that  besprinkle  the  pages  of  many  novelists,  and  either  to 
read  these  pages  to  the  class  or  to  repeat  a number  of  them 
from  memory.  Again,  these  beginners  may  be  required 
to  prepare  a few  sentences  indicating  various  traits  of  the 
author,  and  to  back  every  statement  by  at  least  one  bit  of 
evidence  from  the  story;  or  they  may  be  given  a list  of  the 
novelist’s  most  obvipus  qualities  and  be  asked  to  find  illus- 
tration of  each.  Thus,  pupils  studying  Quentin  Durward 
may  be  told  that  Scott  here  shows  (i)  his  patriotism,  (2)  his 
love  of  the  chase,  (3)  his  interest  in  ballads,  (4)  his  fond- 
ness for  reminiscencing,  (5)  his  liking  for  antiquarian  study; 
and  they  may  then  be  asked  to  illustrate  these  points  by 
reference  to  lines  or  extracts  from  the  story.  For  such  an 
exercise  a few  of  these  more  obvious  characteristics  of  each 
author  may  well  suffice.  The  teacher  has  accomplished 
something  if,  for  instance,  he  has  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  his  students  a conception  of  Cooper’s  big, 
pirate-like  nature  with  its  love  of  the  fight  and  of  the  open. 
Again,  in  attempting  to  bring  home  to  a class  something  of 
the  personality  of  the  author,  let  us  remember  that  to  many 
a student  it  has  proved  an  inspiration  to  have  before  him 
on  the  wall  a portrait  of  the  writer  whose  work  he  was 
reading.  “I  think  I can  understand  after  studying  that  por- 
trait,” a pupil  once  said  to  the  present  writer,  “why  Thack- 
eray loved  to  sentimentalize  at  times,  and  why  he  couldn’t 
bear  to  leave  a hero  poor.” 

In  so  far  as  the  style  is  the  man,  it  relates  itself  closely 
with  the  topic  we  have  just  considered;  but  interest  in  the 
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writer  may  be  expected  from  even  the  entering  class,  while 
interest  in  style  as  we  usually  interpret  the  term  is  a matter 
of  later  development.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  the 
study  of  such  books  as  The  House  of  Seven  Gables  may 
well  be  deferred  till  late  in  the  course.  The  large  features 
of  an  author’s  mode  of  expression  should,  however,  be  noted 
from  the  very  first.  Even  a pretty  muddle-brained  boy  may 
soon  be  brought  to  see  that  Goldsmith’s  is  a crystal  style, 
and  that  Cooper’s  possesses  something  of  the  vigor  of  a 
rough  draft  horse ; or  to  appreciate  in  a measure  at  least  the 
difference  between  the  language  George  Eliot  uses  when 
she  speaks  in  her  own  person  and  that  which  she  places  in 
the  mouths  of  her  rustics.  Furthermore,  the  student  should 
be  taught  to  train  his  eye  and  ear  to  catch  the  fine  phrases 
that  lurk  in  the  boughs  of  the  story;  to  perceive  the  power 
in  such  homely  comparisons  as  John  Ridd’s  declaration — 
“my  heart  stuck  to  me  like  cobbler’s  wax or  to  find 
pleasure  in  those  odd  conceptions  which  Dickens  twists  into 
clever  phrases.  With  a little  careful  guidance  from  the 
instructor  he  may  be  taught  to  relish  such  well-put 
apothegms  as  “those  fresh  bright  hours  of  the  morning  when 
temptations  go  to  sleep;”  or  to  linger  in  admiration  over 
that  fine  word-picture  of  Holgrave  the  reformer. 

In  planning  the  more  careful  study  of  an  author’s 
style,  the  teacher  may  well  select  a few  chapters  only  for 
detailed  consideration.  The  House  of  Seven  Gables  was 
not  written  primarily  to  furnish  valuable  materials  for 
rhetorical  analysis;  and  if  the  student  leaves  this  master- 
piece imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  was  thus  composed,  woe 
to  our  teaching!  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
power  in  this  book  lies  in  its  superb  composition,  its  mag- 
nificent craftsmanship,  which  may  very  legitimately  be 
examined  and  admired.  If  rightly  emphasized,  the  study 
of  such  matters  as  the  author’s  diction,  the  sources  of  his 
allusions,  his  sentence  structure,  his  sentence  and  paragraph 
transitions,  etc.,  may  make  for  the  life  more  abundant  in 
understanding  and  appreciating  >a  novel.  Furthermore, 
the  oral  reading  in  class  may  here  do  much ; while  almost 
equally  effective  is  that  too  rarely  used  device  of  requiring 
students  to  commit  to  memory  sentences  distinguished  by 
their  noble  cadences  and  by  well-constructed  and  well- 
arranged  phrases.  The  moderate  use  of  the  correlative  de- 
vice of  framing  sentences  after  these  models  is  also  to  be 
recommended, — though  the  dangers  from  an  abuse  of  this 
practice  are  obvious. 
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Again,  the  study  of  style  should  allow  place  for  some 
consideration  of  the  author's  skill  in  handling  dialect  and 
dialog.  One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  emphasizing 
the  remarkable  growth  in  the  novelist's  power  in  managing 
dialect  is  to  set  the  class  to  comparing  and  contrasting  some 
of  Friday's  answers  to  Crusoe  with  the  conversation  at  the 
Rainbow  or  with  Gwenny  Colfax's  parleys  with  John  Ridd. 
Incidentally  we  may  here  recall  that  few  exercises  more 
thoroughly  fascinate  the  student  than  does  the  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  broad  dialect  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  For 
the  study  of  the  comparative  powers  of  authors  in  handling 
dialog,  and  of  their  proportioning  of  conversation  and  un- 
broken narrative,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  solid  pages  of 
Quentin  Durward  and  the  broken  ones  of  A Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  management 
of  dialog,  another  simple  exercise  suggests  itself : ask  the 
younger  students  to  prepare  as  long  a list  as  possible  of 
expressions  which  may  serve  as  more  definite  substitutes  for 
“he  said."  They  will  fill  the  boards  with  such  phrases ; and 
ever  after  they  will  be  more  susceptible  to  the  shades  of 
meaning  thus  conveyed  by  the  skillful  story-teller. 

Various  methods  of  treating  many  of  those  qualities  of 
style  which  should  be  called  personal  rather  than  rhetorical 
may  be  suggested  in  a consideration  of  the  handling  of 
humor.  It  is  sometimes  hard  indeed  to  induce  the  youth 
entrusted  to  our  care  to  build  statelier  mansions  for  their 
sense  of  humor.  Especially  is  this  true  since  the  epidemic 
of  ten-twenty-and  thirty  vaudeville  began  its  rage  through 
the  land,  and  the  stars  of  that  stage  have  twirled  and  twisted 
in  every  conceivable  fashion  the  horse-collar  through  which 
they  grin.  Perhaps  we  might  as  well  frankly  admit  that 
some  of  our  students  will  never  rise  above  the  humor  of  the 
slap-stick;  but  let  us  hold  fast  to  our  faith  that  the  number 
of  such  as  may  be  saved  is  larger  than  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  believe  in  our  weaker  moments.  The  cultivation 
of  squashes  and  of  roses,  the  cultivation  of  taste  in  dress 
and  letters  all  require  time.  We  are  gradually  learning 
that  the  best  way  to  drive  out  the  bad  is  to  facilitate  contact 
with  the  good.  If  the  boy  hungers  for  humor,  let  him  feed 
at  the  table  of  that  prince  of  humorists,  Mark  Twain;  but 
this,  perhaps,  is  another  story. 

As  we  face  such  specific  questions  as  how  we  may  bring 
home  to  our  girls  and  boys  the  fun  of  the  Rainbow  scene, 
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let  us  remember  that  sometimes  they  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  humor  because  they  have  not  grasped  the  mental 
make-up  and  the  various  relations  of  the  occupants  of  those 
high  screened  seats  in  the  kitchen  of  that  famous  hostlery. 
The  class  discussion  of  Messrs.  Macey  and  Tookey,  of  Ben 
Winthrop  and  the  farrier  may  be  followed  by  a leisurely 
reading  of  the  chapter  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the 
students  or  by  both.  Time  must  be  allowed  for  the  humor 
to  sink  in;  and  if  opportunity  is  offered,  the  scene  should 
be  re-read  just  as  the  class  is  closing  its  work  with  the  book. 
Occasionally  the  teacher  may  call  attention  to  the  good 
things  of  Dolly  Winthrop  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  infec- 
tion of  the  humor;  for  humor  is  a disease  that  spreads 
rapidly  with  a little  proper  encouragement.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  present  writer  recalls  how  the  members  of  a certain 
section  were  taken  by  a slightly  twisted  version  of  Priscilla's 
remark  to  Miss  Gunn,  “I  don't  mind  being  ugly,  do  you?" 
and  went  about  repeating  the  query  to  their  companions. 

While  it  is  better  to  spend  one's  efforts  in  helping  the 
class  appreciate  the  fun  of  an  author  rather  than  in  attempt- 
ing any  extended  analysis  of  its  qualities,  the  teacher  should 
call  the  attention  of  more  advanced  students  to  the  nature 
of  the  humor  in  the  book  under  discussion.  This  may  be 
done  somewhat  cursorily  by  asking  for  brief  comparisons 
with  the  fun  of  other  novels,  or  by  setting  the  students  to 
selecting  one  or  two  adjectives  for  characterizing  the  humor 
of  various  authors.  Here  are  the  adjectives  recently  chosen 
by  the  fourth  year  students  in  an  Illinois  high  school: 
George  Eliot’s  humor  is  witty,  intellectual ; Dickens',  snappy 
and  popping;  Hawthorne's,  quietly  flowing,  sometimes  ex- 
travagant ; Thackeray’s,  meditative,  sentimental,  cynical.  The 
results  of  such  an  exercise  are  interesting  and,  without 
much  question,  well  worth  while;  but  after  all,  let  us  not 
forget  that  any  critical  adjective  describing,  let  us  say,  Gold- 
smith's humor  is  valuable  chiefly  as  it  helps  the  student 
appreciate  Oliver’s  fun.  We  may  well  be  satisfied  to  let  the 
adjective  go,  if  there  remains  the  sunny  memory  of  all  the 
sheep  the  painter  would  put  into  the  family  portrait  for 
nothing. 

In  attempting  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  their  classes  the 
essentials  of  certain  stories,  many  teachers  have  resorted  to 
a dramatization  of  these  tales  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Indeed  this  work  has  been  carried  so  far  in  a certain  excel- 
lent school  that  the  instructors  have  issued  a volume  of 
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such  dramatizations  suitable  for  class  presentation.  Those 
favoring  such  exercises  argue  thus: 

(1)  They  enable  pupils  to  see  the  story  in  a new 
form  and  thus  stress  the  differences  between  the- nature 
of  the  novel  and  that  of  the  drama. 

(2)  They  afford  admirable  practice  in  composition 
and  a splendid  test  of  the  student’s  ingenuity. 

(3)  They  send  the  class  to  a re-examination  of  the 
text  and  thus  fix  the  story  more  firmly  in  mind. 

(4)  They  help  the  pupil  to  a better  appreciation 
of  the  craftsmanship  of  the  author. 

(5)  They  interest  students  immensely. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  much  question,  there  has  been 
growing  among  many  teachers  a strong  feeling  against  the 
abuse,  if  not  the  use,  of  such  exercises.  These  instructors 
readily  grant  the  force  of  some  of  the  arguments  just  ad- 
vanced; but,  summarizing  briefly,  they  offer  the  following 
objections : 

(1)  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  exercises  yield  an 
increase  in  knowledge  proportionate  to  the  time  they 
require. 

(2)  The  playwright’s  art  is  so  complicated  and 
difficult  that  the  finished  products  of  the  pupils  are 
usually  even  less  valuable  than  those  of  Mrs.  Newlywed 
during  her  first  few  weeks  in  a cooking  class. 

(3)  Unless  the  work  is  done  under  especially  fa- 
vorable physical  conditions,  and  under  the  direction 
of  one  who  is  both  an  excellent  teacher  and  a strong 
disciplinarian,  it  inevitably  tends  to  a waste  of  time 
and  a demoralization  of  discipline. 

While  strongly  opposed  to  the  lengths  to  which  some 
teachers  have  carried  this  matter  of  the  dramatization  of 
novels,  the  present  writer  believes  that  there  is  much  virtue 
in  its  moderate  practice  under  certain  conditions.  He  would, 
however,  throw  strong  emphasis  upon  the  restrictions  just 
suggested,  especially  since  he  visited  a class  which  had 
just  finished  Kidnapped  and  was  having  an  uproarious  time 
presenting  a home-made  dramatization  of  some  of  its  scenes. 
Compared  with  the  efforts  of  these  brisky  juveniles,  the 
adventures  of  Hairbreadth  Harry  and  the  Relentless  Ru- 
dolph sink  into  slow  and  solemn  tragedy.  Few  teachers, 
in  all  probability,  would  thus  lay  themselves  open  to  ex- 
treme criticism ; but  many  fail  to  realize  that  a class  should 
have  studied  at  least  one  or  two  dramas  before  making  its 
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maiden  attempt  in  the  playwright’s  art.  Furthermore,  some 
teachers  have  never  perceived  that  certain  novelists  are  of 
an  essentially  dramatic  type  of  mind,  and  that  others  are 
of  the  analytic.  Consequently  they  have  been  responsible 
for  the  wasting  of  tons  of  good  white  theme  paper  upon 
youthful  efforts  to  dramatize  the  story  of  the  weaver  of 
Raveloe.  Far  easier  would  they  find  it  to  change  certain 
parts  of  A Tale  of  Two  Cities  which  may  be  bent  very 
readily  to  the  needs  of  the  stage,  and  which,  when  presented 
on  the  boards,  has  proved  fairly  successful.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  his  edition  of  this  story  Professor  Baldwin  has 
suggested  an  excellent  outline  for  any  who  may  care  to 
undertake  the  dramatization  of  the  novel.  Most  teachers, 
however,  will  limit  their  efforts  to  some  of  the  more  striking 
scenes.  Much  of  the  value  latent  in  such  work  may  be 
gained  by  planning  with  a class  the  steps  preliminary  to  a 
dramatization, — through  discussing  what  characters  would 
be  absolutely  essential;  whether  any  of  the  prominent 
personae  might  be  omitted  with  only  a slight  change  in  the 
plot;  what  incidents  might  be  excised,  and  why.  Atten- 
tion should  also  be  called  to  the  qualities  marking  a passage 
good  for  dramatization,  and  to  the  significance  of  such  little 
pieces  of  dramatic  action  as  Aaron’s  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
Mr.  Macey’s  adjusting  his  thumbs.  When  some  of  the 
members  of  the  class  are  ready  to  try  their  wings,  a com- 
mittee may  be  appointed  to  prepare  one  of  the  easier  scenes. 
After  the  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  efforts  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  teacher  may  well  divide  the  class  into  little  groups 
and  assign  to  each  a scene  for  dramatization.  Almost 
invariably  students  like  to  act  what  they  have  written ; and 
if  circumstances  favor,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Let  us  be  sure,  however,  that  we  are  thus  spending  our 
time  to  best  advantage  ; and  that  a good  novel  is  not  being- 
butchered  to  make  a dramatic  holiday. 

For  after  all,  an  intimate  and  loving  acquaintance  with 
the  story  and  a right  perspective  of  it,  are  the  things  essen- 
tial. In  attaining  this  latter  devoutly-to-be-wished  consum- 
mation, teachers  occasionally  fail  to  provide  for  some  few 
final  lessons  that  may  help  the  student  to  a broader  view  of 
the  land  he  has  been  travelling.  Such  exercises  may  well 
find  place  either  when  the  class  is  finishing  the  consideration 
of  its  last  novel,  or  when,  in  the  study  of  literary  history,  it 
has  reached  the  chapter  of  the  development  of  that 
type.  The  teacher  and  the  class  may  then  re-emphasize  the 
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chief  essentials  of  likeness  and  difference  between  Scott  and 
Cooper,  Dickens  and  Eliot  and  Thackeray;  they  may  recall 
and  clarify  their  ideas  of  romance  and  realism;  they  may 
discuss  why  the  novel  has  become  the  prevailing  literary 
form.  Here  in  this  final  survey,  anything  that  will  fix  or 
round  the  class  study  of  the  novel  may  well  come  up  for 
consideration. 

One  last  word : throughout  the  course  of  this  discussion 
several  topics  for  written  reports  have  been  suggested. 
Without  any  question  a certain  amount  of  written  work 
helps  the  student  in  refining  his  appreciation  of  the  novel. 
Furthermore,  he  may  become  as  much  interested  in  John 
Ridd’s  struggle  with  the  Doones  as  in  President  Wilson’s 
negotiations  with  Huerta.  If  he  has  something  to  say  about 
the  character  of  Sidney  Carton  (and  woe  to  his  instructor 
if  he  has  not),  let  him  say  it.  Let  us,  however,  banish  the 
old  idea  that  a literary  masterpiece  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a 
mine  from  which  may  be  dug  subjects  for  themes.  There 
is  much  virtue  in  the  way  a certain  keen-brained  Illinois 
principal  once  put  this  matter:  “We  used  to  say  that  our 

composition  should  grow  from  our  literature.  Now  we 
say  that  the  farther  the  one  grows  from  the  other,  the 
better.” 

H.  G.  Paul 

The  University  of  Illinois 
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THE  NOVEMBER  MEETING 


Arrangements  for  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  are  practically  complete. 
Those  in  charge  of  arranging  the  program  have  aimed  to 
emphasize  various  phases  of  one  very  practical  subject; 
they  have  also  tried  to  avoid  the  error  common  in  teachers’ 
meetings  of  crowding  a program  with  so  many  numbers  that 
no  one  paper  or  talk  received  thorough  discussion.  Many  of 
the  older  members  of  our  Association  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  better  to  take  up  one  subject  and  thrash 
it  out  thoroughly  than  to  scatter  our  efforts  over  a large 
field. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  held  as  usual 
in  the  Moot  Court  Room  of  the  Law  Building  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  on  Friday,  November  the  twenty-first. 

Morning  Session,  9 to  12 

Progress  in  English  Teaching  during  the  Past  Year.  W.  W.  Hat- 
field, Parker  High  School,  Chicago. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Experiment  in  Oral  and  Written 
Composition.  Professor  J.  M.  Clapp,  Lake  Forest  College. 
Discussion,  led  by  Professor  E.  C.  Baldwin. 

Afternoon  Session,  1 130  to  4 

How  Can  We  Improve  Our  Work  in  Oral  Composition  in  the  High 
School?  Mr.  C.  H.  Woolbert,  University  of  Illinois. 

An  Experiment  in  Making  Every  Teacher  a Teacher  of  English. 
Miss  Laura  May  Sedgwick,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 
Clyde. 

General  discussion  led  by  Principal  F.  D.  Thomson,  Springfield. 
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